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FREDERICKSBURG, FIRST AND LAST 


I 
\ \ JHEN a site for the “ Federal City” was under discussion, some 


statesmen, in whom the historic sense was strong, suggested Fred- 
ericksburg. Since then, research has revealed romantic adventures in that 
region more than fifty years anterior to its settlement by English people. 
There the first Christian shrine was built (1570) and its Spanish mission- 
aries massacred; there Captain John Smith fought with the Rappahan- 
nocks (1608). It would have been historically as well as physically a 
picturesque place for the national capital. In the present paper, however, 
I must content myself with a,moderate degree of antiquity. 

In 1675 occurred the killing of Robert Hen and an Indian, both in the 
employ of a Burgess of Stafford County, which led to Colonel John Washing- 
ton’s siege of the Doegs, on the present site of Washington City, to their mas- 
sacre while under a flag of truce, to reprisals, and to Bacon’s Rebellion, whose 
significance has been recently shown in this magazine. In March, 1675, 
the Jamestown government ordered “ one hundred and eleven men out of 
Glocester county to be garrisoned at one ffort or place of defence at or 
neare the ffalls of Rapahannock river, of which ffort Major Lawrence Smith 
to be captain or cheife comander.” The ammunition assigned for this 
was ‘ ffower hundred and eighty pounds of powder and fforeteene hundred 
fforty three pounds of shot,’—much more than was distributed to either 
of the four other river forts by the same act. This was the beginning of 
Falmouth, now by bridges made a suburb of Fredericksburg. Falmouth 
may fairly claim to be the oldest town on the Rappahannock. Though 
its fort was but temporarily manned in 1675, Major Lawrence Smith rec- 
ognized the advantages of the place—then the head of navigation, and with 
a fine water power in its falls—and made certain proposals to the govern- 
ment, which were adopted in April, 1679. He was to mark out below the 
falls a piece of land one mile in length, and a quarter of a mile backward 
into the woods, and thereon build habitations for 250 men, of whom 50 
were to be well armed and kept ready for action at tap of drum. Around 
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this a larger district was defined, within which the Major and his 250 were 
to have “ priviledges,”—to wit : three miles above and two below the fort, 
by four miles back from the river. Major Lawrence Smith, with two com- 
missioners chosen by himself from the inhabitants, and six chosen by a 
majority of the 250, was empowered to hold a court within these limits— 
the usual appeals being allowed—to make such by-laws as a county might 
make, and administer them.* ‘Within the said ground,” continues the 
Act (Hening II.) “all which he (Smith) presumes and accompts to be 
his own land, noe person or persons to the number of two hundred and ffifty 
whome he shall seate or receive to dwell within the mile on the river, and 
quarter of a mile backwards as is before mentioned, shal be lyable to be 
arrested for any debt due by judgement, sealed bond, bill, note, booke debt 
or otherwaies, but shalbe free and acquitt from any arrest or suite of law 
for any matter or thing whatsoever except at the kings majesties suite, for 
the full space of twelve yeares, &c.” They are all free of taxes for fifteen 
years. But the district is not to be a refuge or asylum for fugitive ser- 
vants, or slaves, or accused persons. This document is signed by Sir Henry 
Chicheley, governor; Matthew Kemp, speaker; and Robert Beverley, 
clerk of the Assembly, attests the copy. 

The site of this military district, of which Falmouth is the centre, is one 
of the most historical in the United States. Where Captain John Smith 
anchored his vessel and fought with Indians in 1608, another Captain 
Smith, sixty-eight years later, built a fort, and, three years after, a town. 
His empire included, possibly, the ground on which George Washington 
passed his boyhood, certainly Chatham, the headquarters of the Federal 
generals in the late war; while the old fort hill was used to bombard 
Fredericksburg in 1862. Not one stone or brick of the fort is left on an- 
other, but the terraces on the long hill back of the riverside houses still bear 
traces of ancient work. 

The garrison regulations of the time were severe. A blasphemer, drunk 
or sober, must for every offense run the gauntlet through one hundred men, 
and, if willfully persistent in such offense, be bored through the tongue 
with a hot iron. The same for any soldier who shall deride the Bible 
or sacraments. After a third conviction for swearing or drunkenness, 
the offender must “ride the wooden horse half an hour with a musket 
tyed at each foote, and ask forgiveness at the next meeting for prayer or 


* This little princedom was then in old Rappahannock County (now extinct) ; in 1692, it became 
Richmond ; in 1720, King George ; in 1776, Stafford was extended to the river. Across the river 
Rappahannock County became Essex. in 1692,.and Spottsylvania (in honor of the darling Governor 


Spottswood) in 1720. See picture of Chatham on page Igo. 
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preaching.” Non-attendance at prayer-meeting or preaching, every morn- 
ing and evening, punished at the discretion of the commander. “If any 
offers to strike them (officers) with his hand, whether he hitt or misse, he 
shall loose his right hand.” Laziness in any service is punished with the 
wooden horse; and silence while marching is encouraged by “ the penaltie 
to be laid neck and heels during the space of one hour for every such 
offence.” Nine offenses were punishable with death—most of them being 
still so punishable in time of war. The fort at Falmouth, built after a 
declaration of war against the Indians, passed under civil regulations when 
the town was built (1679), but certain military privileges remained, and, 
no doubt, some corre- 
sponding severities. 
The fort and settle- 
ment near the falls are 
not again. mentioned in 
the acts of assembly, 
so far as preserved, and 
this may have led the 
late George Fitzhugh 
to suppose that Major fe 7=., ceed 
Lawrence Smith’s set- | |e sf mal 
tlement was “abor- [J SS ) | 
tive.” But any one , = 
familiar with Falmouth 
will feel certain that a 
considerable number of 
its houses are quite two 
hundred years old. 
Probably we may find an explanation of the silence of the records in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of an Act (April, 1692,) dividing Rappahannock County, 
which till then lay on both sides of the river. The northern side was now 
named Richmond; the southern, Essex; and it is enacted “ by their Ma- 
jesties” etc., that “the records belonging to the county court of Rappahanoc 
before this division be kept in Essex county, that belonging wholly to 
their Majesties and the other to the proprietors of the Northern Neck.” ‘It 
would require as many pages as I can here give sentences to report the 
causes and consequences of this severance of the country between the 
Rappahannock and Potomac from the rest of Virginia. Its presentation 
as a private estate to Lord Culpeper was the beginning of a reign of ter- 
ror which did not end until the ancien régime on the Rappahannock was 
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broken up. The gentry were in panic. Their tobacco—their wealth and cur- 
rency—had been subjected to ruinous levies and restrictions; their servants 
and slaves were becoming burdens. They now expected their land titles 
to be taken away. It did not so prove, but distrust broke the link of 
loyalty between the Rappahannock and Jamestown. Amid the dismays of 
the time came rumors that the king, with alliance of Indians and negroes, 
meant to crush Protestantism. This brought forth a fiery clergyman of 
the Established Church, John Waugh, of Stafford County, whose voice 
rang through the valley until the people took up arms. This excitement 
ended in 1689, when William and Mary were proclaimed “ Lord and Lady 
of Virginia,” but the old baronial life on the Rappahannock could not be 
fully recovered. Alarms environed the larger and lonelier plantations. The 
white retainers had been dismissed to become “ poor whites ;” their masters 
were beginning to look about for some means of earning livelihood by 
means less precarious than tobacco. They began to gather near villages, 
to trade, to study professions. When .that untitled representative of the 
English middle class, Alexander Spottswood, came to Virginia (1710), he 
found a people of his own class, prepared to work. Colonel John Washing- 
ton, once a hunted royalist, had hunted Indians; his grandson, Augustine, 
was busy with Principio iron-furnace, one of the four which were operating 
on the Rappahannock when George Washington was born.* All this was 
the work of “Tubal Cain” Spottswood, and his Germans in one sense; in 
another, it was the result of the long series of suicidal acts of English des- 
pots, large and little, by which the cavaliers were largely severed from 
their estates; in yet another, it was due to the energy characteristic of 
gentlemen often supposed indolent, but who in all their affairs have always 
displayed an almost painful eagerness and activity—whether hunting, fight- 
ing, or working. It was these dislocated elements—rich and poor—of a 
perishing régime, which were presently represented in the two towns at the 
head of navigation on the Rappahannock—Fredericksburg and Falmouth. 

These towns were founded legally after the region had already be- 
come flourishing, by the same act—February, 1727. The Preamble says: 
“Whereas great numbers of people have of late seated themselves and 
their families upon and near the river Rappahannock, and the branches 
thereof above the falls; and great quantities of tobacco and other com- 
modities are every year brought down to the upper landings upon the 
same river to be shipped off and transported to other parts of the 


* Early Iron Manufacture in Virginia (Papers of U. S. Nat. Museum). By R. A. Brock, Secretary 
Va. Hist. Soc. The smelting-furnace near Fredericksburg is mentioned by Hugh Jones in his 
Present Condition of Virginia (1724). 
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country; and it is necessary that the poorer part of the said inhabi- 
tants should be supplied from thence with goods and merchandise in re- 
turn for their commodites, &c.” It is also stated that the Spottsylvanians 
had petitioned the Assembly on the subject. It is therefore enacted that a 
tract of fifty acres belonging to John Royston and Robert Buckner should 
be vested in trustees and laid out for a town to be called Fredericksburg. 
The trustees were John Robinson, Esq., Henry Willis, Augustine Smith, 
John Taliaferro, Harry Beverly, John Waller, and Jeremiah Clowder— 
most of them old “baronial” names. Royston and Buckner, whose lands 
seem to have been unceremoniously taken, are to be paid forty shillings 
per acre. The price was probably not unfair, and no doubt those Glouces- 
ter gentlemen owned other lands whose value would be enhanced by the 
new town. They were to be paid from the money obtained by the sale of 
the “ half-acre”’ lots! But the said Royston and Buckner are assigned 
two lots each. The owner of the land higher up and across the river was 
William Todd, of King and Queen County. He was given forty shillings 
per acre, assigned four lots, and allowed payment “ for such houses as he 
hath erected, which shall be taken into any of the streets or public landings 
of the said town.’ The trustees of Falmouth were Robert Carter and 
Mann Page, esquires, Nicholas Smith, William Thornton, John Fitzhugh, 
Charles Carter, and Henry Fitzhugh. 

All of these Falmouth names are historically connected with the im- 
mediate neighborhood, with a significant exception—Carter. This Robert 
Carter, who heads the list, resided at Corotoman, Lancaster ; he was an old 
man now, and, no doubt, practically represented on the Board by his son 
Charles ; but nothing could be done in the Northern Neck save under his 
approval. For this was ‘“ King Carter,” agent in Virginia of the sixth 
Baron of Cameron, Thomas, Lord Fairfax, who inherited eight thousand 
square miles of Virginia from his mother, Catharine, daughter of Lord Cul- 
peper. Colonel Carter before becoming “king” had led many troops 
against the Indians. These were nearly exterminated from the Northern 
Neck when he helped to found Falmouth. Besides his son Charles, his 
son-in-law, Hon. Mann Page, appears one of the trustees of Falmouth. 
His son of the same name built Mansfield, a grand house near Freder- 
icksburg, and was father of the celebrated Governor Page, of both peace- 
ful and revolutionary fame. Robert Carter, sometimes called “ King,” but 
more popularly “ Robin,” was as unpopular as an exact overseer of a vast 
estate traditionally associated with a royal robbery might naturally be. 
Though Culpeper had a bad name, Fairfax was in good repute; if any 


’ ” 


tenant was not satisfied, it was laid at old ‘“ Robin’s”’ door. The late 
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Major Byrd Willis, of Fredericksburg, his great grandson, has preserved a 
bit of doggerel chalked on *‘ King” Carter’s tomb in Corotoman Church: 


‘« Here lies Robin, but not Robin Hood, 
Here lies Robin that never was good, 
Here lies Robin that God has forsaken, 
Here lies Robin the Devil has taken !” * 


But the late John Minor—son of General John Minor, who married a 
daughter of Major Byrd Willis—adds a note in which he shows that there 
was no just ground for the unpopularity of Robert Carter. He also de- 
nies the tradition that Carter was dismissed from the Fairfax agency, and 
states that he held it until his death, which occurred in 1732.+ In 1730, 
Lord Fairfax conveyed to Robert Carter a snug corner of the Northern 
Neck—63,000 acres.{ Majesty on the James dare not deal freely with 
Majesty on the other side of the Rappahannock. Ten years after King 
Carter’s death, the Assembly passes a law against wooden chimneys in 
Fredericksburg, and the freedom of swine in its streets; nothing is said 
of the same evils in Falmouth. In 1755, Governor Dinwiddie reminds 
his Home Government that he cannot suspend fines and forfeitures in the 
Northern Neck. In 1763, it became necessary to abate the evils in Fred- 
ericksburg already referred to, and every wooden chimney was fined five 
shillings, every hog or goat in the street one shilling per month; the like 
evils in Falmouth being for the first time assailed in 1765, where, how- 
ever, instead of being fined, the hogs and wooden chimneys are outlawed. 
They may be lawfully destoyed. 

Fredericksburg, founded in 1727, the year in which George I. died, was 
named after the father of George III. It was not, however, incorporated 
until 1781, a new court-house being erected that year. ‘“ Having been 


* Willis, MS. 1am indebted to Mrs. Tayloe, of Fredericksburg. for the use of this invaluable 
manuscript left by her grandfather, Major Byrd Willis. It was written by that patriarch of the 
place for his own family only, but contains much of public interest. 

+ John Minor, who writes this, was the most learned man that Fredericksburg has produced, as 
well as a gentleman of the most exalted character. He died in an early year of the late war. 

t ‘‘ Visiting his American estates about the year 1739 [Thomas Fairfax, Sixth Baron of Came- 
ron] was so captivated with the soil, climate, and beauties of Virginia, that he resolved to spend 
the remainder of his life there ; and he soon after erected two mansions, Belvoir and Greenway 
Court, where he continued ever afterwards to reside in a state of baronial hospitality. . . . He 
had been educated in revolutionary principles, and had imbibed high ideas of republican liberty.” — 
Sir Bernard Burke. The title devolved on cousins. The late Lord Houghton told me that when 
in this country he visited the eleventh Baron, and invited him to his seat in the House of Lords. 
It is remarkable that five of these American lords have unostentatiously borne witness to the prin- 
ciples of him whom the Duke of Buckingham described as, ‘‘ Fairfax the Valiant.” 
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FAC-SIMILE OF THE WILL AND AUTOGRAPH OF MARY WASHINGTON, 


[Made directly from tie ori:inal through the courtesy of the City authorities of Fredericksburg.) 


previously,” says Howison, “a village or collection of dwelling houses, in- 
habited by a variety of people, it was made a town according to a policy 
of the Government of Virginia which we now look back to with surprise. 
You know well that the tendency of the social system in Virginia, at least 
up to the time of the late war, was to country life, and not to the growth 
of towns. On their great landed estates, with their abundant means, their 
slaves and dependants, the gentlemen of the Colony, and afterwards of 
the Commonwealth, looked upon town life with something like aversion, 
and never sought the towns except for temporary business or pleasure. 
The General Assembly sought to antagonize this tendency. They sought 
to do a thing impossible—that is to make towns by statute-law.”* A 
good many of these paper towns came to nothing, of course. At the 
mouth of Potomac Creek there remains to this day the strong stone foun- 
dation of an edifice never built in what was to have been the town of 
Marlborough. But when the gathered population near the falls had been 
assigned the private property of certain gentlemen, and .royally named, 
the Assembly did not regard it as quite respectable to transfer to it the 
Hustings Court, or give it a corporate council. Nor did the gentlemen 
interested in the foundation venture at once to dwell on any of the half- 
acre lots. The grand old residences, Mansfield (Pages), Fall Hill (Thorn- 
tons), and Kenmore (Lewises), Boscobel and Chatham (Fitzhughs), were 
all at a respectable distance. Even the chief gentleman and promoter 
of the town, Colonel Henry Willis, built his residence on the elevation 


* Fredericksburg : past, present, and future. Lecture by Robert R. Howison, 1880. 
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beyond the town, since become historic as Marye’s Hill.* The 
“great numbers of people,” in answer to whose needs the twin towns 
were founded, must have been at first mainly in Falmouth, for the fifty 
acres laid out as Fredericksburg were not yet well occupied in 1732, when 
Colonel Byrd visited the place after his visit to Governor Spottswood at 
Germanna, farther up the river. ‘ Colonel Willis,” he writes, “ walked me 
about his town of Fredericksburg. It is pleasantly situated on the South 
shore of Rappahannock River, about a mile below the falls. Sloops may 
come up and lie close to the wharf, within thirty yards of the public ware- 
houses, which are built in the figure of a cross. Just by the wharf is a 
quarry of white stone that is very soft in the ground, and hardens in the 
air, appearing to be as fair and fine-grained as that of Portland. Besides 
that there are several other quarries in the river bank, within the limits of 
the town, sufficient to build a large city. The only edifice of stone yet 
built is the prison, the walls of which are strong enough to hold Jack 
Sheppard if he had been transported thither. Though this be a com- 
modious and beautiful situation for a town, with the advantages of a navi- 
gable river and wholesome air, yet the inhabitants are very few. Besides 
Colonel Willis, who is the top man of the place, there are only one mer- 
chant, a tailor, a smith, an ordinary keeper, and a lady—Mrs. Leviston— 
who acts here in the double capacity of a doctress and coffee woman.” 
The real .founder of Fredericksburg was the Colonel Harry Willis 
referred to by Colonel Byrd. He owned, besides his Fredericksburg estate, 
three thousand acres and a grist mill in the Little Fork of the Rappahan- 
nock, of which the patent was granted 1726;+ but he was a careless and 
extravagant man, and when he died his property had to be offered for sale. 
Fortunately, his wife had saved enough to buy it up (Willis MS.). The 
Governor and Council, however, relieved this easy-going gentleman of a 


* My aged mother remembers the Willis House before it was burned. With the increase of the 
family, it had spread until it seemed a group of contiguous houses. The present mansion on the 
height, Brompton—not on the exact site of the Willis House, which was nearer the National 
Cemetery—was probably built by Colonel Willis, and altered by the late John L. Marye, the 
distinguished lawyer whose name is now connected with the Hill. 

+ Journey to the Land of Eden. The Levistons were the first residents of the place, and held 
their lease from John Royston, of Gloucester. They were persons of good position. Female 
doctors were not unknown in other parts of Virginia in early times. Colonel Byrd, in his journal, 
mentions another, a Mrs. Fleming, who explained to him her methods of treatment. The Rev. 
John Clayton, in a letter to the Royal Society, May 12, 1688, relates that ‘‘a gentlewoman that 
was a notable female doctress ” cured a rattlesnake bite with oriental bezoar and dittany. (Force's 
Tracts, II.) 

t Hening, IV., 464. 
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portion of his real estate, for when it was found, twelve years after the site 
was surveyed, that it occupied not only the original 50 acres taken from 
Royston and Buckner, but 243 square poles belonging to “ Henry Willis, 
Gentleman,” and 220 belonging to “ John Lewis, Gentleman,” the Gov- 
ernor, Council and Assembly removed “all doubts and controversies” by 
confirming these square poles to Fredericksburg, paying Willis five and 
Lewis fifteen pounds. Colonel Harry Willis was a very large man, as was 
his grandson, Major Byrd Willis, author of our MS. “It was said of my 
grandfather Colonel Henry Willis that he courted his three wives when 


KENMORE, HOME OF BETTY LEWIS, THE SISTER OF WASHINGTON. 


(Engraved from a ph tograph). 


maids and married them all as widows. He had children by all.” “‘ When 
the second wife died (she was the widow Mildred Brown when he married 
her) my grandmother, the widow Gregory, wept immoderately on hearing 
of it. Upon some one remarking that it was strange she should grieve so 
much for her cousin, she replied that the death of her relative was not the 
sole cause of her grief, though she loved her dearly, as they were cousins 
and bore the same name ; but that she knew that old Harry Willis would be 
down there to see her, and she did not know what to do with him.” Sure 
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enough, the old Colonel commenced a siege at the door of the Widow 
Gregory, sister of Augustine Washington. The fact that Henry Willis 
married in succession two cousins, christened with the same name—Mildred 
Washington—induced Major Byrd Willis to believe that the first Washing- 
tons were accompanied to this country by a brother unknown to history. 
(Lawrence Washington's daughter, Mildred, died in 1696). “He (the 
first John) left three children: John, who lived at the mouth of Macho- 
dock Creek (on the lower side), King George County. The property 
was afterwards sold by Thacker Washington. Whom he (John) married I 
cannot now recollect but I believe a Warner, as that was a favorite name 
among his descendants. The next was Augustine, who settled up Pope’s 
Creek, Westmoreland at Wakefield (Bushfield ?) where General Washing- 
ton was born. I know not the name of his first wife, but his second was a 
Ball from Lancaster or Northumberland, in the Northern Neck: she was 
the mother of the General and of Mrs. Fielding Lewis, the grandmother of 
my wife. The third and last (of the first John’s children) was my grand- 
mother Mildred. My father, Lewis Willis, was a schoolmate of General 
Washington, his cousin, who was two years his senior. He spoke of the 
General’s industry and assiduity at school as very remarkable. Whilst 
his brother and the other boys at play-time were at bandy or other games, 
he was behind the door ciphering. But one instance of youthful ebullition 
is handed down while at that school, and that was his romping with one 
of the largest girls; this was so unusual that it excited no little comment 
among the other lads.” : 
This Willis MS. proves that George Washington went to school in 
Fredericksburg. That, indeed, was but natural, for the farm where his 
boyhood was passed is within easy reach of the town. Among his school- 
mates were some who afterward gained distinction under his command. 
Mr. Lossing’s notion that Mary Washington’s mother was born in Cook- 
ham, England, has been disproved by my brother, Richard Conway, who 
examined original documents connected with the subject. Colonel Joseph 
Ball, her father, married his first wife in England, and she died there, leav- 
ing him a son and four daughters. Before marrying his second wife in 
Lancaster, Virginia, he distributed some property to his daughters by the 
first wife. One deed, for 190 acres, to his son-in-law, Raleigh Chinn, is 
dated February 12, 1703, and witnessed by George Finch, Mary Johnson, 
and Edward Jefferys. On June 25, 1711; his will is dated, and on July 11 
admitted to probate in Lancaster County. In it, after large devises of 
lands and slaves to his five children by the first wife, he writes: “Item, I 
give and bequeath to my loving wife Mary Ball, the feather-bed, bolsters 
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and all the furniture thereto belonging, whereon I now lie in my own 
lodging chamber, as it stands and is now used, and all the chairs in the 
house which are single nailed.” He then devises to her land, slaves, crops, 
horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, stills, a chaise and harness, and an “ Irish 
woman, by the name of Ellen Grafton, for the time she has to serve.” 
He then devises to Mary, his only child by his second wife (Washington's 
mother), “ 400 acres of land in Richmond county, in ye freshes of Rappahn. 
River &c.’” Next we find: “ Item, I give and bequeath unto Eliza John- 
son, ye daughter of my beloved wife 100 acres of land, or what it is, more 
or less, that I bought of Webb Lux late of this county.” From this it 
appears that Colonel Joseph Ball married for his second wife Mary John- 
son, a widow of Lancaster, with a daughter named Eliza; that by this 
second wife he had one child, born some time between 1703 and 1711, and 
named Mary, who became the wife of Augustine Washington.* 

It may be that some future antiquarian will trace the path connecting 
the ancient village of Washington, Northumberland, England, to the 
parish of Washington, originally in Northumberland, Virginia. The for- 
mer possesses fabulous fame as the place where the Knight of Lambton 
slew a dragon which desolated the country; the latter bears the name of 
a man through whom the fable, which may have fired the heart of some 
remote ancestor, was fulfilled.t The father of Washington owned a good 
property in Stafford besides his place at Fredericksburg, and he was inter- 
ested, as we have seen, in an iron furnace. George Washington’s precocity 
was not stimulated by poverty. His boyhood was passed in an interval of 
peace, except for the fierce conflict of sects brought on by the preaching 


*See Washington Post, October 11, 1886, It is a curious thing to find Colonel Ball’s gift to 
his son-in-law Chinn attested by Mary Johnson, who presently became his wife. Could she have 
been his housekeeper? The gifts to his children look as if he were conciliating his family. For 
many years one of the ‘‘ characters” in Fredericksburg was a witty auctioneer named Gabriel John- 
son, who was wont to summon people to his mart with Mary Washington’s dinner-bell, and I have 
heard it suggested that he was a connection of her family. 

+ Mr. Alexander Brown, of Nelson County, Va., has unearthed the curious fact that in Novem- 
ber, 1650, one George Washington was charged before the Bermuda Assizes with treason, for say* 
ing that ‘‘the King has sould his subjects to Popery”” and ‘‘the King was a Rogue and deserved 
to be hanged 7 years ago.” George Washington was found guilty, but an appeal to England was 
granted. Mr. Brown points out that when the Virginia Company sold the Bermudas to the Somer 
Islands Company, they had to make good a deficiency of land by allotments in Virginia. Bya paper 
filed at Whitehall (July 28, 1639), it appears that the consequent migration from the Bermudas was 
to lands ‘‘ situate betwixt the Rapahanock and Patowmeck.” It is possible that one of the two 
Mildred Washingtons married by Harry Willis, the founder of Fredericksburg, was descended from 
this audacious anti-royalist of the Bermudas. There were several Washingtons in Stafford—Colonel 
William, Lawrence, Robert—whom the great General esteemed. The former he regarded as a 
relative, apparently without knowing the relationship. 
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of Whitfield and the presbyterian Samuel Davies. As for the Indians, 
their tomahawk was buried, as, indeed, were most of themselves. The 
old fort at Falmouth, as Governor Dinwiddie wrote, was long destroyed.* 
Two fairs per annum had been authorized for Fredericksburg (1738). The 
two towns had been largely settled by thrifty Scotchmen, who rapidly grew 
rich. The town attracted men of high intelligence. Dr. John Tennent, 
an able physician and botanist, who introduced Seneca snake-root in the 
treatment of pleurisy, wrote at Fredericksburg his important treatises, one 
of which was published by Dr. Richard Meade in Edinburgh (1738), and in 
the same city and in New York in 1842. He married a daughter of Rev. 
Archibald Campbell, brother of Alexander Campbell, father of the poet. 
Alexander was an early settler at Falmouth, where his wife was born. 
One of the poet’s brothers, 
Robert, married a daughter 
of Patrick Henry, and 
Thomas was much grieved 
that he also could not reside 
in Virginia. 

As the boy Washington 
watched the ships sailing 
past his home, the desire to 
go to sea grew within him; 
his mother would not allow 
him to accept the midship- 
man’s warrant offered when 
he was fifteen, but was, no 
doubt, proud when, at seven- 
teen, he was appointed by Lord Fairfax surveyor of the Northern Neck. 
It was a curious Nemesis that the high-handed donation of that region to 
Culpeper, the courtier, should have brought it into the hands of a noble- 
man at whose feet Washington learned a radicalism foreign to his own 
temperament. Although, when the final struggle came, Lord Fairfax 
adhered to the crown, and his estates were confiscated, his influence fos- 
tered the independent spirit of the Northern Neck—the cradle of the 
Revolution in Virginia. 

One need only peruse the Dinwiddie Papers to know what leading part 
Fredericksburg and Falmouth bore in the English war against the French 
and their Indian allies. The supplies largely came thence, both of pro- 











TOMB OF MARY WASHINGTON. 


* Dinwiddie Papers, 11. 475. Admirably edited and annotated by Dr. Brock, 1884. 
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visions and soldiers; also several leading officers were from these towns and 
their vicinity. In the year 1756, Stafford had a population of about 2,000 
whites and a somewhat larger number of negroes, and Spottsylvania about 
the same. The wealth of the two towns—which might now be regarded 
as one—was large enough to attract the hungry eyes of royalty in Eng- 
land. The Stamp Act met with prompt and uncompromising resistance. 
The justices of Stafford resigned in a body, and sent to Governor Fauquier 
an address (dated October 5, 1765), in which they say: “Our County seal 
is his late Majesty sitting on his throne, with Justice and Mercy support- 
ing his crown over his head, and this invaluable chapter of Magna Charta 
(which L*, Coke says in his comment on the statute ought to be en- 
graved in letters of gold in every Court of justice for its motto): ‘We will 
deny or delay no one justice ’—which we are firmly persuaded is incon- 
sistent with the Stamp Act.” * This is signed by Peter and Travers Daniel, 
Wm. Bronaugh, J. Alexander (Burgess 1767-75), Wm. Brent (descendant 
of the famous Giles Brent, Lord of Kent Island, Maryland), J. Mercer, 
author of Abridgment of the Laws of Virginia, and founder of a distin- 
guished family, Thomas Ludwell Lee, member of the Convention of 1776, 
and judge of the General Court, Samuel Selden, Gowry Waugh, Thos. 
Fitzhugh, of Boscobel, near Fredericksburg, and Robert Washington, to 
whom General Washington bequeathed a spy-glass and gold-headed cane. 

In this emergency of the Stamp Act, the town of Falmouth, which had 
perhaps a thousand inhabitants, formed a committee, and moved with such 
energy as to elicit a snub from Richard Henry Lee, who, in a letter pre- 
served in the Philadelphia Phil. Soc. Library, writes: “When a Committee 
has already been chosen for the County of King George by the Freeholders 
after full and fair and sufficient notice it is surely subversive of every idea 
of propriety that a small village like Falmouth should presume to have a 
Committee of their own partial and private election.” Whether because 
they heard of this movement in Falmouth, or for other reasons, the British 
Government repealed the Stamp Act, but with a declaration of their right 
“to bind the colonies and people of America in all cases whatever.” This, 
too, was soon to be tested. 

The society gathered at Fredericksburg about this time was unique. 
Mrs. Washington had moved, about 1750, to her house in Fredericksburg, 
not very far from Kenmore, where her daughter Betty (Mrs. Fielding Lewis) 
resided. Colonel Fielding Lewis, a worthy magistrate and legislator, owned 


* It is worth noting that in the course of this address these magistrates mention as articles sup- 
plied to the mother country tobacco, wines, flax, hemp, silk, iron and potash. All of these in- 
dustries flourished in Virginia. Wine was made by the Huguenots. 
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half the town. St. George’s Church, built in 1732, had grown strong under 
a succession of brilliant clergymen—Patrick Henry, uncle of the famous 
statesman, James Marye, a Huguenot refugee, who was transformed to an 
Episcopalian and preached there thirty-two years, and an eloquent son of 
the latter, bearing the same name. There could hardly be imagined men 
more adapted to keep alive the spirit of independence. The descendants 
of Governor Spottswood resided there, as indeed they do to this day. 
There were two families of Mercers in the place. One was that of the 
celebrated General Hugh Mercer, who, after his eminent service at Pittsburg 
and elsewhere in the Indian and French wars, had settled down to a large 
medical practice. Hugh Mercer had fought for the Pretender at Culloden 
(1745), then fled to Fredericksburg, where he was the hero of George 
Washington, aged 14, under whom he was destined to do heroic service. 
He was in the Indian wars ten years later, was wounded at Fort Duquesne, 
and barely escaped capture. Mr. Dreer, of Philadelphia, has a letter by 
him, dated Fredericksburg, May 16, 1767, acknowledging his election as a 
Corresponding Member of the Philadelphia Medical Society, and giving 
some interesting information as to the methods he had used in certain dis- 
eases to which his neighborhood was liable. The fine face which the pencil 
of Trumbull has preserved of this brave general, who fell at Princeton (Jan- 
uary 3,1777), bears a resemblance to some members of another family of 
Mercers, though the relationship between them has not been traced. These 
were descended from an Irish gentleman of wealth who settled in Stafford, 
1720. One of his sons, Lieutenant-Colonel John Fenton Mercer, raised a 
squadron of horse in that county at his own expense, fought beside Lafay- 
ette, and sat in the Constitutional Convention.* Colonel George Mercer, 
who had been solicitor in London for the Ohio Land Company of Stafford, 
was appointed Stamp Collector, but soon resigned (Emmet MS.). The 
house of the Mercers at Fredericksburg was called St. James. Here Judge 
Mercer, whose name is attached to Mary Washington’s will, dispensed a 
grand hospitality. He married a Miss Dick of Fredericksburg. To Cap- 
tain Charles Dick, chiefly was entrusted the manufactory of arms estab- 
lished at Fredericksburg in July, 1775. General George Weeden, made 
Brigadier-General Feb. 21, 1777, had been host of the “ Rising Sun Ho- 
tel,” where he had often entertained Colonel George Washington and 
other distinguished gentlemen of the neighborhood—among them Richard 
Henry Lee, who organized the anti-Stamp-Act Association, and young 
George Mason, who had talked his Declaration of Rights a score of times 


* His daughter Margaret impoverished herself by liberating her slaves, and supported herseli 
by teaching until her death in 1840. 
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at the “ Rising Sun” before he put it on paper. Dr. Smyth, in his book 
of travels in America (London, 1784), says that he stopped at the hotel 
kept by George Weeden, “ who was then very active and zealous in blow- 
ing the flames of sedition.””. James Madison, born at Port Conway, near 
by, liked to visit the town of culture and fashion. It had a Jockey Club. 
Freemasonry was also one of its fashions. Washington was initiated into 
the Lodge there November 4, 1752, and made a Master Mason the year fol- 
lowing. Fredericksburg was the Masonic centre for twelve counties. The 
Lodge was a nest of “treason.” It is not wonderful that in such a com- 
munity the revolutionary spirit was found already panoplied when Lord 
Dunmore removed the gunpowder from Williamsburg to his man-of-war. 
Six hundred men then armed themselves and offered their services to de- 
fend their capital. A council was held, and on April 29, 1775, a Declara- 
tion of Independence for Virginia and her sister colonies was passed, con- 
cluded with the words: “ GOD SAVE THE LIBERTIES OF AMERICA.” 
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JOHN VAN BUREN 
A STUDY IN BY-GONE POLITICS 
II 


De Witt Clinton finished a career not more remarkable for its political 
prominence than for the variety of its fortunes, on the 11th of February, 
1828. He died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and in the last year of 
his fourth gubernatorial term. Not only the father of the “ Big Ditch,” 
as the Erie Canal was contemptuously styled by those who opposed the 
policy of its construction and maintenance, before it had verified the pre- 
dictions of its promoters and become a chief factor in the development of 
Central New York, he was the last great example of pedigree in the poli- 
tics of his State; for, until about 1801, the history of New York politics 
was little more than that of the struggles for supremacy of a triumvirate 
of clans—the Livingstons, Schuylers, and Clintons, made possible by the 
smallness of the population and the limitation of suffrage to freeholders. 
But Clinton’s political methods, when he secured control, reflected the 
qualities of his character, and assumed too much of the savor of patroon 
dictation to conciliate and subordinate the younger and ambitious element 
of his party. His nature was haughty and domineering, his manner repel- 
lent and overbearing, his temper irascible and violent. He could endure 
neither rivalry nor opposition, and a quarrelsome and combative disposi- 
tion led him continually into breaches with his nearest friends. Not a 
man of profound abilities, the vicissitudes of his public life can only be ex- 
plained by the element of luck; for we may well distrust the statesman- 
ship, as well as the ambition, of one who could exchange his seat in the 
national Senate, although itself purchased by a deal, for the position of 
local boss afforded by the mayoralty of New York city, also obtained by 
bargain, and the management of the corrupt and unscrupulous Council of 
Appointment—the disposer, during its existence, of more patronage than 
is even now possessed by the President of the United States. 

It was inevitable that leadership, or rather despotism, of such a sort as 
De Witt Clinton’s should produce friction and discontent. And it did. It 
generated the converse methods of Martin Van Buren, and formulated 
the modern political art. Faction began, organized, and rapidly devel- 
oped ; and from 1817, the beginning of Clinton’s first term as governor, 
until his death, war between the “Clintonians”’ and the “ Bucktails,” as 
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the adherents of Tammany and Van Buren were termed, was waged 
with all the energy and animosity that belong to factional broils. The 
alleged principle of the “ Bucktail’’ opposition was the disapproval of the 
Canal policy, but the spirit of it was hatred of Clinton and all his works. 
To overthrow him they intrigued and dickered. To gain strength, in the 
beginning, they joined hands with every political guerrilla who could be 
induced to find an object in the union. They possessed no scruples and 
neglected no means. They succeeded, and so thoroughly that he became 
a political outcast, discountenanced and deserted by his party. But in 
the zest of victory they carried their advantage too far; they adopted the 
same plan of proscription that was afterward practiced upon Van Buren 
in reference to his mission to England, and with a similar effect. In 
1824, without motive or excuse that was justifiable, they ejected Clin- 
ton summarily from the office of Canal Commissioner, the sole remnant 
of his vanished power. This produced a revulsion of feeling. He was 
re-adopted by his party, and in the same year triumphantly elected gov- 
ernor, and again re-elected in 1826. 

His death was opportune to the “ Bucktails,” and left them in full 
possession of the field. He had been the first prominent politician of his 
State to favor the candidacy of Andrew Jackson for President, and bid 
fair, had he lived, to obtain much the same influence with him that soon 
was gained by Van Buren, whose tactics at this juncture, in changing from 
Crawford to Jackson, displayed his rare acuteness and dexterity. Thus, for 
some time to come, the Regency was omnipotent, and the party breach 
was closed. Such was the immediate origin of the spirit of faction, some- 
times dormant, but never dead, which has been the bane of the Democratic 
party in the State of New York. 

Factions, it may be supposed, have their philosophy, as well as the 
parties which they agitate and divide. The political divisions of a French 
legislative chamber, Right and Right-Centre, Left and Left-Centre, aptly 
illustrate the relations between parties and the elements, the internal 
parties, of which they themselves are composed, ranging in opinion from 
the extreme of conservatism to the opposite extremity of radicalism. But 
factions are more often based upon motives of personal advantage, or, in 
modern phrase, the desire of cliques to “ control the organization” of their 
party, than upon the principles of economy or problems of government, 
upon which the ablest minds may differ. Even in the latter view, the dif- 
ference in opinion between the wings of the same party cannot be wide 
while they hold, as they must, to a common political creed. In no large 
sense, therefore, can factional strife be justified upon any theory of states- 
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manship. It is necessarily of a lower grade than party contests, and is 
generally as much without rational palliation as it is without the spirit of 
concord. But aside from the important consequences these dissensions 
frequently entail—for in politics nothing is without weight—they form the 
spice of political history, and disclose what small things even great men 
can do for the sake of personal power. 

Until 1837 there was more or less harmony in the Democratic ranks, 
or perhaps, more correctly speaking, the Regency was dominant, and minor- 
ities were ignored. The policy of the new régime was both provident and 
pacific. The central power was now a sort of bureaucracy. ‘It was watch- 
ful of new talent in every quarter, and always solicitous to compliment it 
with attention or reward it with office; for the prospect of place has ever 
possessed the virtue of restraining erratic movements. Whenever possi- 
ble, the course it pursued was to evade decided action or attitude in rela- 
tion to every important subject in which there might lurk a contingency 
of friction or unpopularity ; or, according to the definition originally laid 
down by Martin Van Buren, the most accomplished master of the art, 
its methods were “non-committal.” In 1835, however, the Loco-Foco or 
Equal Rights party arose, and gave promise of a serious inroad upon the 
strength of the Democratic party; but, two years later, it was adroitly led 
back into the fold by the position taken by Van Buren, the President, at 
the opening of the “panic session” of Congress, in reference to hard 
money and corporations, banks in particular—opposition to special char- 
ters and paper currency being the chief principles of the new organization. 

But in 1837 the Whig party, which had been steadily growing in power, 
gained complete control of the State legislature, and in the following 
year elected William H. Seward governor, defeating Marcy, who had been 
the successful opponent of the former in 1836. Seward held the office 
until 1842, two successive terms. This result was due to several causes— 
a variety of divisions in the Democratic party, less seen on the surface 
than in the election returns, aided by insubordination in several of the 
western counties, which for a long period were known as the “ infected 
district.” This latter element was the continuation of the old pro-Clinton 
faction, still hostile to the Regency, but chiefly active under the banner of 
Anti-Masonry. It was this situation of affairs that gave the electoral vote 
of the State to Harrison in 1840. But that great Whig victory soon turned 
to ashes. Death proved more disastrous to that party than Democracy; 
as, upon Harrison's demise, Tyler’s defection was fatal to its newly gained 
ascendency. His treachery, for his course deserves no other appellation, 
wrested from it the patronage of New York State, and, in 1841, restored to 
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the Democrats the command of the legislature, a triumph as complete as 
it was unexpected. On the first of January, 1843, William C. Bouck, a 
Democrat, assumed the gubernatorial chair. 

It has seemed needful, for the sake of ‘clearness, to give this account of 
the lineage of the struggle in which John Van Buren now found himself. 
But it is difficult in the space of a half-dozen paragraphs to present even 
a bird’s-eye view of the intricacies and transitions which marked the 
politics of this period. The influences were as varied as the interests, and 
the interests as selfish as they were active. Modern politics, with all their 
wrangling and contention, are tame, for the most part, beside the ex- 
citing performances during the first forty years of the Constitution. To 
call them animated, merely, would be as inadequate as to call the Deluge 
damp. Twenty times, during the first session of Congress, the Vice- 
President threw the casting vote. Jackson, when a Representative, voted 
“No” on a resolution of thanks to Washington, the retiring President. 
Washington could call Jefferson a “ profound hypocrite,” and Adams could 
characterize Hamilton as a trickster and a traitor. Leaders of fine natural 
parts arose, and became free-lances in the political field. Many were in 
politics as the Hessians were in war. Aaron Burr, brilliant, audacious, 
and crafty, feared of men and beloved of women, had flamed like a meteor 
in the political zenith, had been Vice-President, had come within a single 
vote of being President, but, like the meteor, had suddenly gone out in 
the darkness of ignominy and disgrace. It was only now that the two great 
party creeds can be said to have developed their fixed and recognized 
distinctions. The science of party organization was only now introducing 
those elements of stability upon which the calculations of a canvass could 
be framed. The time had nearly passed when a senator of New York 
held a position below that of governor. Politics, like the general govern- 
ment, were becoming national in the sense that they are national to-day. 
The leaders were beginning to perceive and to weigh the relations and in- 
terdependence between State and national politics: and it may not be 
extravagant to say that this nationalization of politics was of no slight in- 
fluence in the federalizing of the Union. Than John Van Buren, no man 
was better versed in the ins and outs of this political period. During the 
latter part of it, he had not only been a spectator, but, as we have seen, an 
observer from the inside, a politician in training. 

The struggle in which he first actively engaged had now begun. The 
first symptoms of it had been seen in the legislature of the preceding 
year. It was’ over the old Canal question, furthered by the chronic tend- 
ency of the party to discord, manifested so often before. The conserva- 
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tive faction, known as the Hunkers, favored not only the completion of the 
public works, then in process of construction, but the commencement of 
others that promised eventual profit, although they disclaimed the desire 
of largely increasing the public debt. All this the Radicals rigidly op- 
posed. They would begin no more public works that would not insure 
immediate self-support. And more than that, they divined the scheme 
of charging the canals with the special revenues which had already been 
applied to their construction, and called this a debt to the general fund, 
proposing to pay it before going any deeper. During Seward’s adminis- 
tration the cana] debt had been greatly increased. This fact had much to 
do with restoring the legislature of 1842 to the Democrats, and brought 
on a prolonged discussion of the State finances which resulted in the pas- 
sage of what was called the “ Stop and Tax Law,” a Radical measure de- 
vised by Flagg, the comptroller, suspending the completion of the un- 
finished public works, and devoting a portion of the canal revenues to a 
sinking fund to pay the existing debt. It was with considerable reluc- 
tance that the leading Conservatives were induced to vote for it ; but they 
did, which formed the basis of much future wrangling. 

Although Bouck had been beaten in 1840 he had run some 4,000 
votes ahead of the electoral ticket, and was consequently looked upon as a 
candidate for renomination. But the Radicals favored Silas Wright. He 
declined to run, however, and Bouck was renominated, somewhat against 
their wishes. But the factions, only now beginning to take distinctive 
form, were united by the adoption of resolutions pledging the party to the 
financial policy.embodied in the “ Stop and Tax Law.” 

Nevertheless, with his election, the time had come for a break. Bouck’s 
affiliations, such as he had, had always been more or less with Van Buren. 
But the Hunkers were now ranging themselves against the Regency, and 
the course of the Radicals, who ere long composed what was left of it, in 
opposing Bouck’s nomination, doubtless had the effect of increasing his 
incipient estrangement from them, At any rate, he soon found himself in 
the Hunker camp. He was not a strong man, but a fair type of the fort- 
unate politician, both in that day and in this. Until the age of twenty- 
two he had worked on his father’s farm, and professed pride to the last in 
the fact—for it was useful among the rural voters—that no laborer around 
him had toiled harder than he. Yet he took an early interest in politics, 
and became successively town-clerk, sheriff, assemblyman, senator, and 
canal commissioner, which latter office he held for nineteen years, until 
he was ousted by the Whig legislature of 1840. He desired at first to 
heal the difference, but this was impossible. It was a quarrel he did not 
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cause and could not cure. It was like a rheum in the blood. So he 
did the next best thing, or, rather, attempted to do it; he allied himself 
more closely with the Hunkers. But the alliance was impotent. from his 
lack of political tact. While he filled most of the offices at his command 
with Hunkers, he failed to strengthen himself or his faction. In a political 
sense, his appointments were injudicious, and, thus wasting the power of 
his friends, he lost caste with them, as well as the respect of his enemies. 
Politicians accept the ways of politics, and admire foemen worthy of their 
steel. The Radicals made no such mistake. They had control of the 
canal board, and employed its patronage, although it was much less than 
that possessed by the governor, with such skill and effect that they soon 
arrayed against his administration a large portion, if not a majority, of the 
party. The collision between him and the State officials of the Radical 
stripe soon grew acrimonious and notorious. 

But it was in the legislature that the factional war was seen to the 
best advantage. During the sessions of 1843 and 1844 it nearly usurped 
the law-making function of that body; and, as commonly is the case, the 
strife was over the loaves and fishes. The chief clash in the beginning was 
over the appointment of State printer. Croswell was again anxious for a 
place which was so pecuniarily and politically desirable. He had latterly 
drifted toward the Hunkers, being liberally disposed in relation to internal 
improvements, and was therefore strenuously opposed by the Radicals— 
but without success. A similar contest, although with a different result, 
was made over the office of attorney-general. When the Democrats went 
out of power, Samuel Beardsley, since known as an-able jurist, held that 
office. He.went out of place with his party, and now wished to be rein- 
stated. But he was not—he had opposed the re-election of Silas Wright 
for senator in 1837. 

During all this wrangle, the maneuvers of the Whigs were dexterous 
and efficient. They held the balance of power, and yet, with numberless 
opportunities, they never once blundered. Their object was extremely 
simple—to increase the split in their opponents; but to succeed was not 
equally simple. They saw at once the impolicy of acting uniformly with 
either of the contending factions, and, mindful of this, their course was 
masterly. In the senate, most of the nominations of Bouck that were 
distasteful to the Radicals they quietly turned in and helped reject. 
But on questions of finance and internal improvements they voted with 
the Hunkers. And, as the temperate but tedious Hammond observes, 
they were probably as sincere in their operations as either portion of the 
Democratic party. 
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The year 1844 is one of historical prominence. It may be said to mark 
the beginning of a sub-epoch in our political annals. It was then that the 
antislavery sentiment was for the first time an operative factor in a presi- 
dential election. In May of that year, Henry Clay was nominated for 
President by the last really representative convention of his party. But 
the nomination came too late; the party which owed its strength and 
existence in no small degree to his personality and his labors had delayed 
this recognition of its chief too long. The ‘“ Texas question,” at bottom 
the new element that was to shape the politics of -a long period to come, 
proved as fatal to his election as it did to the renomination of Martin 
Van Buren. 

That question, it has been said, was the first upon which Van Buren 
showed that he could possess principles paramount to his political inter- 
ests. He avowedly opposed the annexation of Texas, and it cost him the 
nomination, although he was beaten in convention by the “ two-thirds 
rule.” His power had now begun to weaken in his State. The factional 
war, growing in bitterness and energy, was rapidly absorbing the neutrals. 
Upon the “Texas question” Croswell had broken with Van Buren, and 
carried with him a powerful following. The Southern influence was insidi- 
ously permeating the politics of the North. But in this beginning of the 
new power its future was not foreseen. Silas Wright was blind to it; for, 
notwithstanding the defeat of Van Buren, with whom he had always been 
in close accord, he lent the support of his high character to the election of 
Polk. He withdrew from the Senate, his most congenial sphere, to carry 
New York State for the Democrats by running as their candidate for gov- 
ernor. The factions united upon him, one from preference, the other from 
policy. He was easily elected, and his personal success carried with it that 
of the electoral ticket. 

This was the situation of affairs when John Van Buren received his 
first and only office. From 1840, he had been one of the most marked 
figures in political circles. His presence was potent in nearly every con- 
vention, and his bland but convulsing wit enlivened every political can- 
vass. He naturally sided with the Radicals, and quickly became one of 
their “managers.” And the same qualities which gave him force in 
politics had a like effect in law; he was already one of the most brilliant 
advocates of his day. Thus, at the opening of the legislature of 1845, 
which was still Democratic, his legal reputation and his strength among 
the Radicals made him the candidate of that faction for the office of 
attorney-general. 

It may be interesting to note that Horatio Seymour was made speaker 
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of the Assembly, always a position of great political influence. He now 
shared with Croswel] the leadership of the Hunkers, who, with the aid of 
a few of the “ moderates,” gave him a slight majority in, the caucus. He 
had entered the contest with considerable reluctance, since his faction was 
slightly outnumbered by the Radicals; but, once in, he spared no pains to 
win; he felt that his future hinged upon the result. He had made his 
advent into public life in 1842, as a member of that body, at the age of 
thirty-one. His family connections were high and wealthy. His tastes were 
refined and scholarly, and his education complete. He pursued the study 
of the law until admission to the bar; soon after which both his father and 
the father of his wife, a gentleman of great wealth, died, and he abandoned 
practice for the management of their extensive estates. Until 1842 he 
kept quite aloof from politics; and his consent in that year to run for 
the Assembly was gratifying to the Democratic party, which regarded his 
active support as a valuable acquisition to its strength, as well for his char- 
acter and attainments as for his wealth and social position. He served 
in that capacity until the time of which we speak. He represented a pro- 
nounced Hunker district, and during his legislative service had acted uni- 
formly with that faction, although no member of it with anything like his 
prominence and ability was less disliked by the Radicals, or would arouse 
less bitter opposition. This was due not only to his conciliatory manners 
and a graceful readiness to yield in small things, which always renders 
. opposition less offensive, but to his solid acquirements and brilliant talents, 
which soon made him a representative of the Democratic party as a whole; 
for it must be remembered that, as a rule, in general elections and on main 
issues, the party divisions were never more vigorous and defined. He at 
once gained distinction in debate. His manner was forceful and pleasing, 
his style finished and scholarly, and less given to latinity than that of most 
public speakers without literary training. Moreover, few statesmen or 
political orators have developed in a more marked and serviceable degree 
the ability to talk much and well upon occasion without ‘committing 
themselves;” and perhaps no quality better illustrates the secret of his 
continued power and standing in his party until he died in ripe age, the 
lamented “ Sage of Deerfield.” 

Thus, with Seymour as speaker, the Radicals were compelled to put 
forth extra efforts to carry the legislative caucus held soon after. How 
closely balanced was the division may be seen in the fact that the several 
nominations were made by majorities ranging from one to five. And it 
was a majority of one upon a most exciting vote that made John Van 
Buren attorney-general of the State. 
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During his two years’ administration of that office he added largely to 
his legal reputation by the part he took in several trials which attracted 
wide-spread interest. Those cases, among others, arising out of the anti- 
rent disturbances had considerable political significance. They had a colo- 
nial origin. The Dutch West India Company, by virtue of its patent, 
established in the New Netherlands the feudal system of the United Prov- 
inces. It granted extensive tracts of land to patroons, whose descendants, 
in many instances, retained their proprietary ownership until the period 
now in question. These lands were rented under conditions as strict and 
severe as any which marked the feudal systems of Europe. This tenure of 
these vast manorial estates continued until after the Revolution; and, 
notwithstanding the enactment of laws abolishing the system, the patroons, 
unwilling to yield their sovereignty, contrived by legal ingenuity to retain 
by a form of deed the spirit and chief advantages of the old institution. 
All this created a growing discontent. The terms of the landlords were 
arbitrary and exacting. The tenants could not buy, for the patroon would 
never sell. There was no relief in the courts, for the manorial titles had 
been sustained. Political agitation was the consequence. In 1839, socie- 
ties-were formed to secure relief from these burdens, and soon developed 
into a distinct political party; and so strong did the “ Anti-Renters” be- 
come that they openly resisted the service of legal process to collect the 
manorial rents. The excitement grew intense. Bands of organized and 
disguised marauders, by the most outrageous murders and depredations, 
forestalled the methods of the Ku-Klux Klan. In 1845, so violent was 
their action that the County of Delaware was declared by the governor to 
be in a state of insurrection. Prosecutions were instituted for murder, 
conspiracy, and resistance to law; and it was due in no small degree to 
the persistence and advocacy of John Van Buren that the offenders were 
convicted in the very stronghold of their power, and an end put to that 
side of the anti-rent agitation. 

Another noted trial in which he engaged was that of the negro Free- 
man, for murder, the cause céleébre of the time. He hadkilled, under circum- 
stances of the most aggravated atrocity, an entire family by the name of 
Van Nest—father, mother, three children, and their grandmother. The 
defense was insanity, and his counsel was William H. Seward. Not only 
was the defense somewhat of a novelty at that period, but Seward’s high 
standing, professionally and politically, gave the case a notoriety that 
otherwise it would not have attained. Seward was now forty-five, an ex- 
governor, and one of the ablest Jawyers in the State. He graduated from 
Union College in 1820, and after a three years’ preparation with the most 
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favorable opportunities, he came to the bar and settled in practice at 
Auburn. His early professional career was characterized by the most 
thorough and painstaking devotion, so much so, that his insistence in 
details and minutiz gave him the sobriquet of “ Small Potatoes” Seward. 
But, like all lawyers of the time, he took an immediate interest in 
political affairs; and his suavity, sagacity, and power of speech soon ob- 
tained for him recognition and influence. Until 1828 he supported John 
Quincy Adams; but the defeat of the latter in that year virtually dis- 
banded the National Republican party, as it was called, in Western New 
York. This, of course, compelled a change of allegiance, and Seward, to- 
gether with Thurlow Weed and Millard Fillmore, joined the Anti-Masonic 
party, which the famous Morgan abduction gave rise to; and in 1830 he 
was elected to the State senate by a union of that party with what re- 
mained of the National Republicans. He served in the senate until 1834, 
when the Anti-Masons and the National Republicans became the Whig 
party of the State. In his opposition to the Democratic party he may 
also have been influenced by a circumstance that occurred in 1827. He 
had always been an admirer of De Witt Clinton, and, although he had 
never acted openly with Clinton, his name was proposed to the senate for 
the appointment of surrogate of his county. The nomination was rejected 
by the friends of Van Buren, who were soon to rule the party. From 
this time Seward was anything but a Democrat, and after the formation 
of the Whig party his advance was rapid and commanding. 

His connection with the Freeman case had a double significance. The 
defense of insanity being interposed for almost the first time in the history 
of the criminal law of the State, if not of the United States, it would add 
to his professional reputation ; and the prisoner being a negro, his efforts 
would be politically operative with the “abolition” element now begin- 
ning to manifest itself. Seward, indeed, had owed his election as governor 
to no slight extent to the aid he received from that source, and he was 
paving his way to the most advanced principles of the future Republican 
party. Few accounts of Seward omit the part he took in this trial. He 
was assigned by the court to defend the prisoner, and the enormous labor 
he bestowed upon the case from first to last, and to the seeming neglect 
of his large practice, won him many admirers. His efforts were able, and 
his final address to the jury almost a forensic masterpiece. He was 
gracious and graceful in manner, and smooth but telling in style. He 
possessed the art of always dignifying his subject, and of making a speech 
that both sounded well and read well. It was under these circumstances 
that the attorney-general was induced to assist in the trial. The case had 
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progressed some way before he arrived, to the discomfiture of the district 
attorney, according to tradition. John is said to have entered the court- 
house without ceremony, and, without previous special study, to have con- 
ducted the examination of expert witnesses on the question of insanity 
with a skill that was often confounding to them as well as to the counsel 
for the defense. His memory was prodigious, and its possessions always 
at easy command. Spectators of the trial still tell of the readiness with 
which he supplied from recollection authorities that Seward was unable to 
quote from research. And it need only be said in this place that in the 
trade of appealing to juries he has seldom been surpassed. At all events, 
it is still a lingering tradition that in the “ Prince” the “ Governor ” found 
more than his match. The negro was convicted; but upon appeal the 
conviction was reversed. He died before a re-trial, and’ an examination 
of his brain left no doubt of his insanity—Seward losing nothing by the 
result. 

At the end of his term as attorney-general, which lasted two years, he 
removed to the city of New York, which he henceforth made his home. 
But.during that period the situation of his party was rapidly approaching 
a Crisis. 

Governor Wright was at once beset with the same difficulties which had 
harassed and terminated Bouck’s administration. While he had been nomi- 
nated by the Radicals and was known to be in sympathy with them, he 
nevertheless, like Bouck, attempted at first to be neutral. For several 
years preceding his election there had been a growing sentiment in favor 
of revising the constitution, which, among other things, the anti-rent excite- 
ment and a general revolt against the centralized method of appointments 
had produced. The question had also been one of the main bones of con- 
tention in the Democratic party. In preceding legislatures, amendments 
to the constitution had been proposed by the Radicals, chiefly relating to 
the submission of propositions to increase the public debt by a popular 
vote; but they had always been defeated by a combination of the Hunkers 
and the Whigs. This compelled the Radicals to insist upon a constitu- 
tional convention. The Hunkers then proposed that all the amendments 
made by the convention should be separately submitted to the people; 
this was defeated by the Whigs and Radicals, and the convention bill 
was passed. Thus the Whigs, by dancing first on one leg and then on the 
other, succeeded in their desire for a convention, and of increasing the 
hostility between the Democratic factions. 

At first the governor was opposed to the revision, which had the effect 
of strengthening the hands of the Hunkers. He finally concluded, how- 
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ever, to sign the bill, and this connected him with the Radical interest ; an 
identification made complete by his veto of a bill which had been passed 
by the Whigs and the Hunkers, making appropriations for the continua- 
tion of work upon the canals, and which he deemed in conflict with the 
“Stop Law” of 1842. Between him and the Hunkers there was hence- 
forth no more peace. 

The Radicals about this time assumed another name. They had advo- 
cated many of the most far-reaching changes made by the new constitu- 
tion, declaring land tenures allodial, and limiting the duration of agricul- 
tural leases; erecting single legislative districts; destroying the judicial 
function of the Senate and abolishing the Court of Chancery; establishing 
the Supreme Court, and making all the judges elective; making laws of 
incorporation general, and forbidding State debt except by popular vote. 
They were charged with the design of destroying all the old institutions 
for the sake of a few improvements. Their opponents applied to them 
the story of the farmer who burned his barns to kill the rats, and they 
accordingly became “ Barn-Burners.” 

In 1846 they were strong enough to force Wright’s renomination, but 
they could not re-elect him. The feud was too bitter and the Whigs too 
strong. John Young, to whose skill and engineering the course of the 
Whigs through all this strife was chiefly due, was nominated by that party. 
The Anti-Renters rallied to his support. Wright had elected Polk, but, 
under the pressure of the Southern Democracy, Polk had now forsaken him, 
and the Hunkers followed suit. He was hopelessly beaten, and in the 
following year he died. A few weeks later the Democratic nominations 
were made by the Hunker faction, but they in turn were overwhelmed. 
Thousands of the Barn-Burners, instead of voting the ticket, cast ballots 
upon which was inscribed a parody of the Texan war-cry—“ Remember 
Silas Wright!” 

But the struggle now had reached a wider field. 
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THE WRECK OF THE SAGINAW 


In October, 1870, Ocean Island was the scene of the wreck and total 
loss of the United States steamer Saginaw, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Commander Sicard, the present accomplished Chief of the Naval Bureau 
of Ordnance. A gang of contractors’ men had been at work for several 
. months, deepening the harbor of Midway Island, which is a small unin- 
habited spot in the north Pacific—position, latitude 28° 13’ N., longitude 
177° 23’ W. 

On October 28, the Saginaw started to return with these men to San 
Francisco. Before shaping his course for that place, Captain Sicard de- 
cided to call at Ocean Island, about one hundred miles to the westward of 
Midway, thinking that possibly some-wrecked sailors might have found ref- 
uge there, and knowing that it was well out of the highway of vessels in 
that part of the Pacific. He expected to sight the island at daylight of 
the following morning, and, with that end in view, gave orders regulating 
the speed of the ship; but an undue and unexpected current had carried 
them to the westward, and, at three o’clock in the morning of the 29th, 
when, according to calculation, the reef should have been ten miles off, 
they struck thereon. The vessel, not being strongly built, broke up almost 
immediately, and the crew had barely time to save the ship’s boats, some 
provisions, and a few other stores. Fortunately no lives were lost. The 
next day the after part of the ship was washed up on the reef by the surf. 

The officers and crew were thankful to escape with their lives, but their 
plight was still most desperate. Here they were ona small island, hundreds 
of miles from any inhabited portion of the globe, and quite out of the regular 
track of vessels. All hands were immediately put on quarter rations, but 
even at this rate, they knew their provisions could last but a few months, 
and the birds, turtle, seal, and fish found in limited quantities would be far 
from sufficient to sustain life in nearly one hundred able-bodied men. At 
all events, a cheerful mien was assumed, a camp was established, the ship’s 
discipline continued, and work was found for all, as the best means of 
diverting their minds from the perils of their situation. 

It might be interesting to recount how they distilled water by means 
of an old boiler; how a sextant was manufactured from some of the old 
brass work of the ship, and how a flat-bottomed boat, forty feet long and 
twelve feet wide, was projected and nearly completed from the materials 
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of the wreck, when the much longed-for succor arrived. But space will not 
permit this. 

The day after the wreck, Lieutenant J. F. Talbot, the executive officer 
of the Saginaw, volunteered to take one of the ship’s boats to Honolulu— 
the nearest port—there to seek the assistance which was so vitally necessary. 
The boat which had been the gig of the Saginaw, a fine-modeled whale- 
boat, was selected for the purpose. She was carefully prepared for the 
voyage, being built up on the gunwale, decked over, provisioned and 
watered, and furnished with chronometer, compass, navigating instru- 
ments, etc. With Lieutenant Talbot went four men, William Halford, 
Peter Francis, John Andrews and James Muir, all volunteers. They left 
Ocean Island November 18, fully aware—as sailors—of the dangers of the 
1500-mile journey that lay before them. While making this passage, they 
had two severe gales, during which they lost their sea anchor, and then their 
oars and one of their sails, which had been converted into a drag. Five 
days after leaving, their fire was put out, and everything being wet, it was 
two weeks before they succeeded in getting a light, which was at last ob- 
tained by the use of one of the lenses of the binocular glasses. Their deck 
was leaky, much of the food was ruined by salt water, they nearly all had 
sieges of sickness, and all suffered from cold and want of food. During 
these hard weeks, Talbot was cheerful and hopeful, encouraging his men 
by force of his own example. 

In making the land, they were a week later than they had expected to be. 
Owing to the lively motions of the little boat the navigating instruments 
only gave approximate results, so that when they supposed themselves to 
be off the Island of Kauai, the land which they sighted December 16, proved 
to be part of another group, and they had to beat upto the former. They 
reached this island December 18, and while attempting to run into Hanalei 
Bay, at 2-A.M., December 19, the boat suddenly shot into the breakers and 
capsized immediately. Francis and Andrews were swept away at once. 
Talbot attempted to climb upon the bottom of the boat, and essayed to 
get hold of the stern for that purpose; the sea lifted the boat ; he was 
struck on the forehead by the stern, and swept away. Muir succeeded in 
reaching the shore, but soon died of exhaustion. 

Such was the piteous fate of these four brave men, who, having per- 
formed this perilous voyage, voluntarily undertaken for the relief of their 
companions, perished literally in sight of the promised land. But Provi- 
dence did not intend their noble efforts to be fruitless. Halford had 
climbed upon the bottom of the boat and divested himself of his clothing, 
and he succeeded in reaching the shore in safety. He was taken to Hono- 
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lulu, where he made known to the American minister the hard straits the 
Saginaw’s crew were in, and a steamer was soon under way, bound for their 
relief, and ultimately brought them all to Honolulu. Halford was rewarded 
for his courage and endurance by being made a gunner in the navy, a 
position which he still holds. 

The boat in which this remarkable voyage was made, and the extempo- 
rized sextant mentioned above, are now at the Naval Academy, and are 
great objects of interest to all visitors. 

Talbot graduated from the Naval Academy in 1866. He was a Ken- 
tuckian, handsome, brave and powerful, a man of the most correct habits. 
During his course at the academy, his mind—from the death of his mother 
—took a serious bent, and ever after that he was known for his unosten- 
tatious but consistent religious views. This is evident from the narrative 
of Halford, who states that after land was sighted, and they talked of being 
safe, Talbot said that he was fully prepared to die, and sure that God wauld 
take him to Himself. He was but twenty-six years old at the time of his 
death. 

A tablet to these brave men was erected in the chapel of the Naval 
Academy, the inscription on which ends as follows: 


“To commemorate their adventurous voyage, in admiration of their heroism, and 
to keep alive the remembrance of their noble and generous devotion, this tablet is erected 
by their shipmates and by officers of the U. S. Navy. 


‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his triends. 


CoP autttata ay. 





HISTORIC HOMES ON GOLDEN HILLS 
WHAT AN OUT-OF-THE-WAY TOWN HAS GIVEN TO THE WORLD 


The discovery of gold and the presence of a veritable gold mine in the 
vicinity of Plainfield, Massachusetts, has recently brought that “ancient 
and honorable town ”’—as styled by the Mew York Observer last summer 
—into public notice, and the spirit of inquiry is rife as to its exact where- 
abouts and general characteristics. For the information of those who 
have never perceived its geographical position on the maps of the coun- 
try, it may be stated that the town is perched on a nest of hill-tops, along- 
side the eastern boundary of the Berkshire Hills, and that its territory is 
six miles long by four wide. It is blessed with an abundance of rock and 
forest and fresh air, and is supposed to eclipse the Berkshire towns in until- 
lableness of soil, in remoteness from manufacture and traffic, in healthful- 
ness of climate, and in the roughness and romantic beauty of its scenery. 
No unmannerly railway ever yet intruded within its limits, no car whistle 
ever penetrated its rural quietude. Yet railways encircle it on every side, 
crossing each other at many angles;,and numerous railway stations flour- 
ish within easy driving distance of ten and fifteen miles, in almost any 
direction. 

The central part of the town is high and dry, consisting chiefly of 
smooth table-land. It was here the first settlers planted their homes. 
They were a sensible, resolute, well-informed, self-respecting, and severely 
religious people, who gave a moral and intellectual character.to the place 
which it has never outgrown. Plainfield is truly rich in reminiscence, 
richer by far than it is ever destined to be in gold mines. From its well- 
ordered historic homes influences have emanated affecting the destinies 
of millions of the great human family. It has from its earliest beginnings 
possessed elements of national interest. This seemingly inconsequential 
Massachusetts town has sent out into the world, for active, important 
work, more educated Christian ministers, authors, and editors than any 
other town of its size on the globe. 

Some of the facts in this connection are marvelously interesting. Who 
has not heard of Rev. William Richards, whose piety, tact, and statesman- 
ship were of such moment to the government of the Sandwich Islands in 
its transition from a barbaric state? He was a Plainfield lad, prepared for 
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Williams College in the renowned classical school taught in his own 
house by the first Plainfield minister, Rev. Moses Hallock. From college 
young Richards went to Andover for a theological course, which complet- 
ing, he sailed in January, 1823, in the ship 7hames, as a missionary to the 
Sandwich Islands, accompanied by his young wife. His diary, kept on that 
memorable voyage, a small, plainly written manuscript volume, yellowed 
with age, is preserved, and curiously entertaining. On the 29th of January 
he says: “ The only thing for which this day has been remarkable has been 
the number of whales that have played round us—I should think a dozen 
at least at the same time. They were of the species called ‘ Finbacks,’ 
and are never pursued by whalemen, for they run so fast when harpooned 
that they injure boats very badly, and they are not valuable when caught. 
These fish therefore play about us as much as they please unmolested. 
They swim near the top of the water and about once a minute come with 
their backs quite out of the water to breathe. We had the best possible 
opportunity to view them, for they sailed several times round us, as close 
to the ship as they could and not interfere with it. They were about 
sixty feet long. We could easily measure them by the ship.” Mr. Richards 
was.a close observer and jotted down everything he saw. On arriving at 
Honolulu, in April, he was at once invited by some of the chiefs of the isl- 
and to become their personal instructor ; but he was destined for Lahaina, 
where he lived for some time in a house of grass, without floors, windows, 
chimneys, or partitions. He said that his abode was as good as that of 
the king, with the exception that the latter was better supplied with mats 
for the ground. His house of worship was also the same sort of a struct- 
ure. But great changes were soon to take place in that country. 

Rev. William Richards was then about thirty years of age, with bright, 
handsome, expressive features, revealing great loveliness and integrity of 
character; a man of fine presence, charming in his manners, and well cal- 
culated to make friends with all classes rapidly. His religious teachings 
and preachings were attended with the most remarkable results. In 1825, 
the Rev. Mr. Dole says: “ His house was thronged with inquirers after the 
way of salvation. When he awoke in the morning he found people wait- 
ing at the door to converse with him on the truths of the Scriptures. 
When they left, others took their places, so that the house was not empty 
till the doors were closed at night. And even then he was interrupted by 
calls, and not infrequently awakened at midnight by those who wished to 
ask questions.’”’ He was in constant association, as the years rolled on, 
with the king’s family and the aboriginal chiefs, who were accustomed to 
come to him for advice in every emergency. In 1838, when he had been 
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fifteen years at the work of civilizing and christianizing these people, and 
had aided in translating the Bible into their language, he entered the 
service of their government, at the king’s request, and gave shape and 
direction to their politics. His first duty was to prepare a constitution 
and code of laws for the nation, which remain a lasting monument to his 
honor. He then sailed for Europe and the United States as Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the king, to obtain from the great powers of the earth 
an acknowledgment of the Sandwich Islands as an independent kingdom. 





HOME OF REV. MOSES HALLOCK, PLAINFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. HOUSE WHERE THE CLASSICAL FAMILY SCHOOL 
WAS TAUGHT FOR THIRTY-ONE YEARS. 
[Engraved from a Photograph.| 


This first diplomatic mission from that country, less than half a century 
ago, is particularly interesting at this juncture, when the United States is 
seeking closer commercial relations with the Hawaiian kingdom, and, as 
some might surmise, looking to mutual absorption. The credentials of 
Mr. Richards in 1842, handsomely engrossed on vellum, bearing the signa- 
ture and seal of the king, are in existence, in the possession of his niece, 
Mrs. William Holmes Hallock, who has courteously permitted a fac-simile 
to be engraved for the benefit of the curious. 
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The translation reads: 


“Kamehameha III, King of all the Hawaiian Islands, to his Excellency John Tyler, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. 
Great and Good Friend 

We have made choice of Sir George Simpson and Rev. William Richards as our En- 
voys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary to your Excellency. 

They are especially charged concerning all the relations between this Government 
and your Excellency. They are both well informed of the relative interests of the two 
countries and of our sincere desire to cultivate and strengthen the Friendship and good 
feeling which has subsisted between us, and from a knowledge of their Probity, Fidelity 
and good Conduct we have entire confidence that they will render themselves acceptable 
to your Excellency by their persevering endeavors to preserve and advance the interests 
and happiness of both nations. 

We therefore request your Excellency to receive them favorably and to give full 
credence to whatever they shall say on the part of our kingdom, and most of all when 
they shall assure you of our friendship and wishes for the prosperity of your Excellency and 
for the welfare of your Republic. And we pray the Almighty God to have you our Great 
and Good friend in his holy keeping. 

Written at Lahaina Island of Maui Hawaiian Archipelago, the eighth day of April, 
1842. 

; By Your Good Friend, 


Kamehameha III. 
Kekauluohi 


Premier of the Kingdom. 


Mr. Richards was accompanied to the United States by Prince Haalilio, 
the heir apparent to the Hawaiian throne, whose visit to Plainfield while 
in this country is well remembered, but who died at sea on the return 
passage. Subsequently, for several years, Mr. Richards was Minister of 
Public Instruction at the Sandwich Islands, and his labors were incessant. 
He held two services in the church on the Sabbath, and during the week, 
from morning till late at night, was engaged in deliberations, consul- 
tations, translations, and multifarious matters of business and benevolence. 
The king had perfect confidence in his judgment, and considered him his 
best friend. He was beloved by the natives, and trusted by all with whom 
he came in contact. His death, in 1847, after residing a quarter of a 
century among the Hawaiians, was regarded as a national bereavement. 
The Honolulu Friend which contained the oration at his funeral is a pre- 
cious relic of that eventful period, and we give its heading in fac-simile. 

“ Every result has a pedigree,” were the forceful words of an eminent 
divine a few weeks since. “No event ever stands alone, disassociated 
from preceding events. When a man has influenced his time, we ask, first 
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FACSIMILE OF THE CREDENTIALS OF REV. WILLIAM RICHARDS AS MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY FROM THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS TO THE UNITED STATES IN 1842. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF THE HEADING OF THE HONOLULU PAPER CONTAINING FUNERAL SERMON. 


of all, where was he trained, and who were his father and grandfather?” 
In turning to the boyhood home of Rev. William Richards, we find he was 
not the only son in a large family of clever children destined for foreign 
usefulness. His brother, Rev. James Richards, while in Williams College, 
was the leading spirit in a prayer-meeting so extraordinary in its results 
that its site has been commemorated by a marble monument. Five col- 
lege boys, of whom he was one, met in a grove back of the college build- 
ings to pray for the conversion of the world. While on their knees, a 
terrific thunder-storm burst upon them, and they crawled under a haystack 
and continued their devotions. One of them remarked that ever since he 
began to study geography he had deplored the condition of the pagan 
countries, and was now determined that the Gospel should be sent to them. 
The subject assumed a definite shape from that hour. Thus originated, in 
1806, the great foreign missionary movement in this country. Societies 
were soon formed, and young James Richards was among the very first to 
practically demonstrate his sincerity in a philanthropic enterprise of such 
magnitude and importance, by sailing as a missionary to Ceylon, The 
maple-grove at Williamstown has been included within a beautiful park 
of ten acres, and the monument marks the precise spot where the hay- 
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stack stood, and is inscribed with the words: “ The Birthplace of Foreign 
Missions, 1806,” beneath which are engraved the names of the five young 
men. Rev. William Richards had yet another clerical brother who be- 
came a highly esteemed minister in New Hampshire; and one of his 
brothers studied medicine, and grew into a celebrated physician. The 
words of Dr. Parkhurst are pertinent in this connection: ‘‘ The attempt to 
explain a man’s life and works is mostly a process of showing how what 
has come from him by unfolding had been made a part of him by in- 
folding.” 

The father of these remarkable sons was James Richards, better known 
as Deacon Richards, who bought land and built a house in Plainfield 
when there were not more than three or four habitations in the new town. 
Then he went back to the seashore, near Boston, for his young wife and 
family ; and they made the journey to Plainfield, which consumed many 
days, bringing all needful housekeeping and farming paraphernalia upon 
their moving-wagons and the backs of their horses—an undertaking more 
formidable a hundred years ago than a trip to Alaska is to-day. Mrs. 
Richards has been described as “ one of the loveliest women of her time.” 
Deacon Richards was an edycated man, with no little versatility of talent, 
and a vigorous Christian. He was one of the dauntless few who estab- 
lished a church and opened a school before planting corn or building 
stone walls. He conducted Sabbath exercises when they had no min- 
ister, and, being a fine singer, organized and led the church choir, often 
composing music for the hymns, Later on, he taught singing-school in 
his own and the neighboring towns; and he also taught the common 
school in winter for upward of thirty years, and only left off teaching 
when he was sent to the General Court at Boston to represent the town. 
One of his granddaughters wrote to a favorite niece: ‘“‘When he moved 
to Plainfield all the place was covered with forests, and splendid sugar- 
maple trees grew close by their door. There were a great many little 
animals in the woods, and as they had never been frightened by hunters 
or small boys, they lived near the house ; and sometimes the woodchucks 
came into the back room, and the rabbits made their home under the barn. 
1 have heard my grandmother say that at one time they counted forty 
rabbits that came running round her when she went out to feed them.” 
Deacon Richards became very prosperous in worldly affairs, but he never 
allowed business of any kind to interfere with his religious duties. He 
thought it wrong to perform any work on the Sabbath, and in.his family 
the Sabbath began at sunset Saturday night ; he always called his chil- 
dren together for prayers just as the sun was going down. Even the ordi- 
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nary work of the household was omitted on Sunday until after sunset. 
He was held in the highest estimation all through his long and useful life 
by the people of the town, and his opinion on any public question of con- 
sequence had the effect of law. One Sunday morning a candidate for the 
pulpit had preached, and as the congregation were passing out at the 
close of the service a gentleman facetiously asked Comfort Beals, the bell- 
ringer, how he liked the sermon. “Oh, oh, I don’t know, sir,” he ex- 
claimed ; “ I haven’t seen Deacon Richards yet.” 

Among the few who built permanent homes in Plainfield about the 
same time as Deacon Richards was Jacob Nash, who had been a soldier 
through the entire War of the Revolution, although at the beginning only 
‘fifteen years of age; he married Joan Reade in 1788, whose English ances- 
tors came to America in the Mayflower. Subsequently came others, of 
whom, in 1790, was John Hamlen, the founder of a large and influential 
family.. He was a man of broad intelligence, was for nineteen years one 
of the selectmen of the town, and through ten sessions a member of the 
General Court at Boston. One of his sons, Deacon Freeman Hamlen, is 
still living in Plainfield ; his wife is a descendant of the Plymouth Alden, 
and her four brothers, reared in Hawley, near Plainfield, of whom was Rev. 
Jeremiah Taylor, were all educated for the ministry and became eminent 
preachers. , 

In 1792 there were several important arrivals in the town, among whom 
was Josiah Shaw, the brother of Mrs. Deacon Richards. He was a young, 
energetic man of twenty-nine, who had prospected and purchased a tract 
of land, and then returned to Abington for his wife and three young 
children. The tedious journey to Plainfield was made in February, and 
Deacon Richards went out to meet them on the road as they approached, 
with a tempting luncheon for the whole party. Josiah Shaw was the 
father of Dr. Samuel Shaw, a notable figure in his day, of whom the 
reader will learn more on another page. 

In the summer of the same year came the young pastor who had been 
secured for the infant church in Plainfield. He was ordained on the 11th 
of July. This was Rev. Moses Hallock, then thirty-two years of age, a 
graduate from Yale, and a minister who, in scholarly equipment for his 
life-work, and in simplicity and force of character, had few equals and no 
superior. He and Deacon Richards became the most ardent friends, and 
so continued to the end of their lives. Mr. Hallock’s salary was small at 
the beginning, less than two hundred dollars a year, which was paid one- 
fourth only in cash, the rest in farm produce. But he was content. One 
neighbor presented him with sixty young apple-trees, and he planted an 
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orchard, which soon yielded delicious fruit. He preached to the Plainfield 
people forty-five years, during which period revivals followed revivals, with 
more frequency and broader results than in any other individual church 
in the land. During one of the early years of his ministry it is recorded 
that “seventeen joined the church in one day;” and again, “thirty-one 
persons joined the church, twenty-four of whom adorned the aisle at one 
time.” 

In addition to his pastoral duties, Mr. Hallock opened a classical 
school in his dwelling-house, for the benefit of the sons and daughters 
of his parishioners. This attracted wide attention, and ere long many 
pupils came to him from other towns in the vicinity; during the three 
following decades he prepared a large number of young men for college 
and the higher walks and professions of life. In the records of Williams 
College it is said that for a long time, in the early struggles of that insti- 
tution, the question of how many students were to enter at the beginning 
of each college year depended upon the number Mr. Hallock could furnish. 
Half the class were not infrequently from the Plainfield school. Among 
those who in boyhood learned their various lessons in the historic parson- 
age were the distinguished sons of Deacon Richards, before mentioned ; 
Rev. Jonas King, the celebrated missionary to Greece, whose birthplace 
was in Hawley, the adjoining town; Rev. Pliny Fisk and Rev. Levi Par- 
sons, early missionaries to Palestine, who brought that country nearer than 
ever before to Bible readers; William M. Ferry, United States Senator ; 
Professor James Hayward, of Cambridge ; Dr. Marcus Whitman, who took 
the first wagon over the Rocky Mountains to Oregon; John Brown, of 
Harper’s Ferry notoriety ; William Cullen Bryant, the poet, author, and 
editor, whose name is a household word wherever the English language 
is spoken, and whose home in Cumington was in sight, less than three 
miles away; together with the pastor’s own four sons, of whom Rev. 
William A. Hallock, D.D., was the originator of the American Tract 
Society, and its accomplished secretary for upwards of half a century, re- 
siding in New York City ; Gerard Hallock, who established the Boston Tele- 
graph in 1825, united it with the Boston Recorder in 1826, become half pro- 
prietor of the Mew York Observer in 1827, and in 1828, in partnership with 
David Hale, founded the New York Yournal of Commerce, and then con- 
ducted it with signal ability through the most important thirty-three years 
in the history of the newspaper press of America; Leavitt Hallock, a schol- 
arly, public-spirited Christian gentleman, who settled in Plainfield, extended 
the most generous hospitality to missionaries, ministers, and college stu- 
dents, and gave all his children—both cons and daughters—a liberal edu- 
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cation; and Homan Hallock, who went to Malta and Smyrna as missionary 
printer, and invented the new Arabic type in which the Bible has been so 
successfully and’ extensively printed. The learned pastor’s school was 
famed for its excellent discipline quite as much as for its classic lore. Girls 
were not excluded—some forty-one in all are on the records—but they 
were chiefly the daughters of Plainfield citizens, who came to recite in the 
classes and dwelt in their own homes. During the early years of this 
century nearly every family in the town was watching over the higher 
education of some one or more of its promising members. The cost of 
board and tuition per week in the minister’s institution was one dollar! 
But one pupil ever died while in his family, and it was the only death in 
the parsonage for forty years.. A volume could be written with this 
picturesque old dwelling for a text, which even now looks very comfort- 
able in its antiquity, surrounded by orchards and shade trees, although 
shorn of the roses and flowery shrubs which formerly beautified its front 
yard. If its walls could talk, a host of prominent characters who fre 
quented it in the several decades of its history might be introduced to us. 
After Mr. Hallock’s death it was sold, and became for many years the 
home of Mrs. Mack, a daughter of Deacon Richards, and her interesting 
family. Four of her sons went into the new country of Northern Ohio as 
pioneers, very much as her honored sire came to Plainfield. Of her five 
lovely daughters, one was married to the Rev. Dr. Paine of Holden, Mas- 
sachusetts, another to Rev. H. L. Gaylord, of Delaware, a third to 
Henry Forsyth, son of Judge Forsyth of Ohio, and the youngest, Julia, on 
a beautiful summer morning, surrounded by a host of admiring friends 
gathered under this historic roof, to William Holmes Hallock, of New 
York, grandson of the revered Plainfield pastor, and then and for many 
years thereafter one of the editors of the Yournal of Commerce, in partner- 
ship with his father, Gerard Hallock. 

In architecture, nearly all the early Plainfield homes were of one pat- 
tern. The house of Deacon Richards, about a mile from the parsonage, 
was in the same style, except that it was painted red. The home of Rev. 
Solomon Clark, for twenty-eight years the Plainfield minister, but now re- 
tired, is more modern, as shown in the sketch, and yet is of much historical 
significance. It was here that Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., of the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York city, received, after 
finishing his preparatory studies, his first license to preach the gospel. 
Leavitt Hallock, the old minister’s son, built a commodious and attractive 
home in the beautiful valley, a mile and a half west of the church, the roof 
dimly discerned among the distant trees in the picture; he married a 
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cousin of William Cullen Bryant. His two sons became ministers, Rev. 
William A. Hallock, now of Bloomfield, Connecticut, and Rev. Leavitt Hal- 
lock, of Portland, Maine; and his two daughters married ministers. Near 
him in the same valley were the homes of the Roods and Pixleys, where 
were born and bred the Rev. David Rood and Rev. Stephen Pixley, both of 
whom studied for the ministry and are now active missionaries in South- 
ern Africa. The homes of Homan Hallock—the minister’s youngest son 
—and of Arvin Nash, the only son of Jacob Nash, were in the same neigh- 
borhood for many years. One of the.daughters of Homan Hallock mar- 
ried the Rev. Dr. Byington, twenty years a missionary to Constantinople ; 
and one of his sons, Samuel, inheriting the mechanical genius of his father, 
has been for sixteen years in Syria, engaged in the difficult work of pre- 
paring the molds or types for printing the Bible. Charles Hallock, young- 
est son of Gerard Hallock, of the ¥ournal of Commerce, was the pioneer 
of sporting literature, founding and for some time editing the Forest and 
Stream. He has since been engaged in other journalistic ventures, and is 
a notable author. 

The historic home of Dr. Samuel Shaw, for some forty years the Plain- 
field physician, stands in the shade of fine old trees on the corner of the 
two principal streets, a few rods above the old parsonage. He was one 
of the four sons of Josiah Shaw, the pioneer, all of whom were carefully 
educated. He studied medicine with Dr. Peter Bryant, the father of 
William Cullen Bryant, and subsequently became his partner in practice, 
and in 1821 married his daughter. This lady died in 1824, of consumption, 
at the age of twenty-two, which sad event inspired one of the most beau- 
tiful and best-known poems of her distinguished brother, William Cullen 
Bryant, entitled “ The Death of the Flowers.” 


‘In the cold moist earth we laid her, 

When the forests cast the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely 
Should have a life so brief; 

Yet not unmeet it was that one 
Like that young friend of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, 
Should perish with the flowers.” 


In the library of this old mansion, which was the doctor’s office, and ap- 
pears in the sketch very much as he left it at his death, in 1870, the case of 
books and the mortar and pestle used in compounding medicines are relics 
doubly precious from the fact that they once belonged to Dr. Bryant, the 
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poet’s father. The section of the dining-room presents one of the veritable 
old-time fireplaces of half a century ago, with its kettle on the crane; and 
the framed picture of Mount Vernon, embroidered in silk, on the wall above 
the mantel, is also an antique treasure. The glimpse afforded us of the 
cheerful sitting-room is equally suggestive, and brings former days with all 
their cozy comforts vividly into the foreground. 

In 1830 Dr. Shaw married a second time, the lady being Elizabeth 
Owen Clarke, from Northampton, a direct descendant of Hon. Daniel 
Clarke of Windsor, Connecticut, one of the six patentees of that ancient 
town, whose second wife was Mrs. Martha Pitkin Wolcott, renowned in 
history as the widow, of Simon Wolcott and mother of Governor Roger 
Wolcott, as well as the grandmother of Governor Matthew Griswold and 
great-grandmother of Governor Roger Griswold. Dr. Shaw’s eldest son, 
Samuel Francis Shaw, studied medicine, and, as a surgeon in the navy for 
more than twenty years prior to his death, won high rank in his profession ; 
and Dr. Shaw’s youngest daughter married the New York physician, Dr. 
Darwin E. Hudson. One of Dr. Samuel Shaw’s three brothers also entered 
the medical profession, and became a prominent physician in Barre, New 
York. “It runs in the family to be doctors, just as it does in some other 
families to be ministers,” said one of the oracles of the town. The two 
remaining brothers of Dr. Shaw settled in Plainfield, and were among its 
most intelligent and respected citizens. One of the daughters of Josiah 
Shaw, the elder brother, is the wife of Judge Sawyer, now in Congress from 
Albion, New York. 

An object of surpassing interest to strangers visiting Plainfield in summer 
is the ‘“ Mountain Miller’s Mill,” which appears in the picture on page 227. 
This was given great public prominence a little more than fifty years ago by 
Rev. Dr. William A. Hallock, who wrote a famous tract about Joseph Beals, 
the owner of the mill, entitled Zhe Mountain Miller. It was the simple 
but effective story of the miller’s religious zeal and work in trying to con- 
vert his neighbors and patrons, who would come to hear him talk and pray 
from great distances and at all hours. They would stand by him while he 
was at work grinding his grain in the mill, or sit at his feet near the cool 
spring, under the shade of some beautiful sugar-maples by the roadside— 
an historic spring that has beguiled travelers from time to time for three- 
fourths of a century into carving their names upon the trees above it. 
Within a year after Dr. Hallock’s tract appeared, 140,000 copies were in 
circulation, and soon afterward an additional 170,000 copies were issued 
and read, the work going into every land, even to the ends of the earth. 
The streamlet which propels the old “ mountain miller’s” mill, sometimes 
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called Mill Brook, runs through a deep, cool, shady, wild ravine of irregu- 
lar formation, a most luxurious retreat on a hot day. This is at the base 
of the central hill, or a half-mile or so from the church. Beyond the ravine 
is the pleasant, open valley of the sketch, with its hills in the background, 
looking as innocent of concealed gold as if the suspicion had never fastened 
upon them—the highest ground being West Mountain, from the summit 
of which one of the finest landscape views in New England may be ob- 
tained. The picture is engraved from a photograph looking westward from 
a point just below the church, which, by the way, is not the primitive edi- 
fice built by the first settlers, with its quaint square pews and wonderful 
sounding-board over the pulpit—so well remembered by many persons liv- 
ing—but its modest successor, not yet much over forty years old. 

The birthplace of Charles Dudley Warner, the accomplished editor and 
delightful author of many books, which appears in the sketch, is situated in 
the northern part of the beautiful plateau on the central hill-top, and the 
house is now the residence of Mr. Warner’s cousin. In reply to an invita- 
tion last summer to be present at the centennial of the Plainfield Church, 
Mr. Warner wrote: “I was very young when I left Plainfield, and I have 
only occasionally visited it of, late years. But it has an interest for me 
that no other place on earth has. The older I grow the mofe grateful I 
am that I was born in Massachusetts and in that particular hill-town. I 
think I owe to its pure air, its noble scenery, the early purity and simplic- 
ity of its manners, and the influence of an honorable, God-fearing ancestry, 
the best that is in my life. I was baptized by the splendid old Puritan 
pastor of that day, Parson Hallock. He was in the best sense the conscience 
of the town. Scholar, minister, pastor, counselor, who can measure the 
influence of such a man on his generation! There is the old red house. I 
should advise everybody to be born in a red house such as that in which 
I was born, with its rows of fruit-trees, its maple orchard, its sunny fields, 
and the stone walls that speak as a fence of wood never can of security and 
home.” 

It is not easy to say how much Plainfield gained in the beginning 
through its lack of luxuries, its ragged landscape beauties, and its isolation. 
But it cultivated no paupers, it gave no opportunity for idleness, and it was 
too far from the sea-coast to be troubled with fanatics. Its inhabitants 
were comfortable in worldly possessions, many of them became forehanded, 
and as a community they cherished a solid intellectual purpose. The en- 
vironment was favorable for thought, and it was the fashion to be wise and 
well schooled. Men were not overworked, as in the larger towns and cities, 
but had leisure for meditation. The atmosphere was in itself a tonic, 
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strengthening to the mental activities. To catalogue its children who have 
risen to distinction in the church, in letters, in history, in science, in art, 
and in journalism, would be an instructive lesson. But the list would fill 
a volume. The few mentioned in these pages must represent the many. 

The immediate surroundings of Plainfield are alive with varied associ- 
ations. Less than eight miles away, in a weird corner of Buckland, Mary 
Lyon first saw the light and grew into womanhood—“all intellect,” they 
said of her. When she first went to the Sanderson Academy, at Ashfield, for 
one term, the scholars would drop their books and watch her bright, mag- 
netic face every time she came forward to recite. Ashfield, which adjoins 
Plainfield, is the summer home of George William Curtis, the brilliant orator 
and scholar, and the genial editor of Harper’s publications—a bland, courtly 
gentleman, of clerical appearance, with graceful figure and poetic face. 
His cottage is jealously guarded with handsome trees, and in its outward 
form is singularly in keeping with the restful beauty and spirit of the scenery. 
Through his influence, Ashfield has become a somewhat noted literary cen- 
tre in summer, counting among its visitors and sojourners Professor Charles 
Norton, of Cambridge, former editor of the North American Review, James 
Russell Lowell, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and Mr. Cable. During 
the later years of his life William Cullen Bryant spent a part of every 
summer at his old home, close by Plainfield, in Cumington, just above 
which the elegant dwelling of Hon. Parke Godwin, former editor of the 
New York Evening Post, looks down from one of the most picturesque 
heights in all the country thereabouts. Over the way, in Hawley, are de- 
scendants of Rev. John Robinson, the great preacher, with traditions and 
shoe-buckles sufficient for a complete chapter; and a descendant of Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards resides in Plainfield. : 

If the search for gold in this region should ever become general, which 
no one anticipates, or enterprise should seize the hills and the valleys and 
the streams and press them into service for sources of income, the field 
would naturally attract scientists who could probably solve the problem 
as to why every influence for a hundred years has tended toward the 
development of a taste for study among the inhabitants—and whether 
the structure and formations of this sequestered quarter of the earth have 
had anything to do with its human productions. Until then, let these 
charming Massachusetts hills be called the Golden Hills. 


Mcrte Pell 





THE FIRST MAYOR OF NEW YORK CITY 
THOMAS WILLETT 


It is somewhat singular that the first mayor of New York city was a 
resident of Plymouth Colony through his whole active life, was one of the 
“ Assistants” in the government of that colony at the time of the English 
conquest of New Netherland, and now lies buried in a secluded corner of 
the State of Rhode Island. 

Thomas Willett makes his first appearance on the historic stage in the 
narrative of Governor William Bradford, of Plymouth, in the year 1629. 
He was then about nineteen years old. The Plymouth colonists had joined 
with other parties in the establishment of trading-houses, for traffic with 
the Indians along the coast of Maine, at Kennebec and Penobscot. Not 
being quite satisfied with their agent there, named Ashley, they joined 
with him an “honest young man that came from Leyden—which young 
man being discreet, and one in.whom they could trust, they so instructed 
him as kept Ashley in some good measure within bounds.” * This young 
man was Thomas Willett. 

He is commonly thought to have belonged to one of the families that 
took refuge in Holland from ecclesiastical persecution in England, and to 
have come over with the last of the Leyden company in 1629. His sup- 
posed connection with an eminent clergyman of the Church of England 
will be mentioned in a special note. All we know of his earlier life is, 
that he became well versed in the language and customs of Holland, and 
that, appearing on our shores in 1629, he bore a good name, and com- 
manded confidence, notwithstanding his youth. For about ten years he 
appears to have divided his time between these trading-posts on the 
shores of Maine and his home in Plymouth. He was admitted freeman 
of Plymouth Colony in 1633. In 1635 a French fleet, under D’Aulnay, 
broke up his station at Penobscot, and drove him away ;+ he returned to 
Plymouth by way of Boston. In 1636 he married Mary, daughter of 
John Brown, a prominent man in Plymouth, There his children were born. 

Winthrop records the following under the year 1639, but without as- 
signing any.date to the interesting incident: ‘“‘ At Kennebeck, the Indians 
wanted food, and there being store in the Plymouth trading-house, they 


* Bradford's History, p. 260. + Idem, p. 332. 
Vor, XVII.—No. 3.—16 
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conspired to kill the English there for their provision ; and some Indians 
coming into the house, Mr. Willett, the master of the house, being read- 
ing in the Bible, his countenance was more solemn than at other times, so 
as he did not look cheerfully upon them, as he was wont to do; where- 
upon they went out and told their fellows that their purpose was dis- 
covered. They asked them how it could be. The others told them that 
they knew it by Mr. Willett’s countenance, and that he had discovered 
it by a book that he was reading. Whereupon they gave over their 
design.” * 

This anecdote, preserved by Winthrop, gives us our latest glimpse of 
Willett as living among the trading-posts on the shores of Maine. Mean- 
while, he had a home in Plymouth, where he resided most of the time 
from the last-named date tili the year 1660. He became a ship-owner, 
and engaged in trade with the Dutch settlement at the mouth of the 
Hudson. According to Dr. Stiles, ‘“‘ he was a merchant, and had factories 
or Indian trading-houses from Kennebec to Delaware, particularly at 
New Amsterdam and Fort Orange.” + He continued his special interest 
in the eastern traffic, and appears as one of the “farmers” or lessees 
of-the same. As late as 1655 he joined with Governors Bradford and 
Prence in a seven years’ lease of trade on the Kennebec; the rate to be 
thirty-five pounds a year, payable in money, moose, or beaver.{ He held 
various appointments which attest the confidence of his fellow-citizens, 
and rendered valuable service to the “ old colony” and town. In 1647-48 
he was appointed captain of the military company, and he bore that 
title ever after. He was one of the Assistants in the government of the 
Plymouth Colony, by annual election, from 1651 till 1665, at which time 
he was on public duty in New York. His name is often on record in 
connection with wills and the settlement of estates. Governor Bradford, 
the leading man of Plymouth, when near his death, in 1657, confided the 
management of his property to Willett and two others, with very ample 
discretionary powers. A few months later he was arbitrator between 
Plymouth and Rhode Island in regard to the ownership of Hog Island, 
in Narragansett Bay. He appears never to have served as one of the 
Commissioners of the United Colonies of New England, but at the 
annual election in Plymouth, in three successive years, he was “ next in 
nomination,” 2. ¢., I suppose was chosen as substitute. 

The New England colonies and the Dutch settlements at New Nether- 
land were in frequent collision. They were rivals in trade; their bounda- 


* Winthrop's Journal, Hartford, 1790, p. 194. + Holmes’ Annals, I., 339- 
t Plymouth Records, U1 , 95. 
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ries were ill-defined and sometimes overlapped; the parent countries were 
in a state of intermittent warfare, and difficulties arose from conflict of 
individual interests and the escape of fugitives. In 1650, Peter Stuyve- 
sant, the last Dutch Director of New Netherland, held a conference with 
the Commissioners of the United Colonies at Hartford. The object was 
to settle these mutual misunderstandings. Some diplomatic fencing had 
to take place. It was agreed that if the commissioners would forbear 
calling Hartford “in New England,” Stuyvesant would not date his letters 
‘in Connecticut in New Netherland.” 

It was at length determined “that all differences should be referred 
to two delegates from each side, who should prepare satisfactory articles 
of agreement.” Curiously, both parties chose Englishmen for arbitrators. 
The New England Commissioners named Bradstreet of Massachusetts and 
Prence of Plymouth, while Stuyvesant selected Captain Thomas Willett 
and George Baxter, who had been his “ English Secretary.” This title of 
Baxter suggests one reason for the choice of these two men, viz., the value 
of a knowledge of both languages, Dutch and English, in these negotia- 
tions. To this knowledge Willett added a good reputation for fairness and 
integrity. The arbitrators assigned most of Long Island to the English, 
and marked out a boundary line on the mainland, reserving to the Dutch 
certain lands at Hartford, already occupied by them. The appointment 
of two referees on the Dutch side who were of English descent was natu- 
rally resented by Stuyvesant’s' countrymen in New Amsterdam. They 
complained that the Director had surrendered more territory than might 
have formed fifty colonies. The award did not stand long.* 

Before the end of this year we find Willett in Plymouth again. A 
Jesuit missionary from Quebec, who had been laboring among the Indians 
on the Kennebec, and whose name was Druilletes, visited Boston and 
Plymouth. His object was to establish better relations between the French 
in Canada and the New England colonies, and if possible to gain aid from 
the latter against the threatening Mohawks. He was hospitably treated. 
He wrote in his journal, at Plymouth: “The governor of the place, by 
name John Brentford” (Wm. Bradford), “ received me with courtesy, and 
appointed the next day for audience; and then invited me to a fish-dinner, 
which he ordered on my account, knowing that it was Friday. I met with 


* Later in the same year, Willett, then at New Amsterdam, bought at auction a ship which had 
been fitted out to carry colonists to settle Staten Island, and which Stuyvesant in one of his feuds 
with his countrymen had arbitrarily confiscated. She was named New Netherland's Fortune. 
Willett employed her in trade with Virginia and Holland.—Brodhead, History of New York, I., 
518 et seg., 524. 
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much favor at this settlement, for the farmers, and among others Captain 
Thomas Willets, spoke to the governor for the good of my negotiations.” 
This was in December, 1650.* 

In 1654, England being at war with the Netherlands, the Protector, 
Cromwell, sent an expedition to operate against the Dutch on the Hudson, 
to be re-enforced from the New England colonies. Plymouth directed 
Willett to join the Commissioners of the United Colonies, and “ to accom- 
pany them unto the Manhatoes, and to be assistant unto them in advice 
and council.” The force to be sent from England was so delayed that be- 
fore its arrival, after a long voyage, peace had been made. Roger Williams, 
who was then in England, and who gratefully remembered the kindness 
he had received from the Dutch in New Amsterdam, at his first return to 
his native land in 1643, has the credit of having aided in securing this 
auspicious delay. In February, 1659-60, Captain Willett first appears on 
the town records of Rehoboth, in the western part of Plymouth Colony, 
which then included the present area of several towns. Its southernmost 
part bore the Indian name of Wanamoisett, and here we next find Willett 
established, in what afterward became the town of Swansey. He bought 
land from the Indians, in connection with other leading men of Plymouth. 
In 1661, under authority from the colony of Plymouth and the town of 
Rehoboth, he bought from Wamsutta, son of Massasoit, the large tract 
called Rehoboth North Purchase, which included the present towns of 
Attleborough and Cumberland. Five years later he conveyed these lands 
to the authorities of the colony, by whom they were granted to the in- 
habitants of Rehoboth. 

There are many indications that he gained the confidence of the 
sachems, and was useful as mediator between them and the whites. 
When, in 1662, Wamsutta was summoned to Plymouth on suspicion of hos- 
tile conspiracy, Willett was appointed to request his attendance; and 
after the chief had been surprised he gave as reason why he came not to 
the court before, that “ he waited for Captain Willett’s return from the 
Dutch, being desirous to speak with him first.” And in December, 1664, 
when he had become a conspicuous man in New York, the town of Reho- 
both voted to allow the “sum which Capt. Willet agreed to give Philip for 
growing corn in the Neck, and that Capt. Willet should agree with Philip 
for the year ensuing.” t¢ 


* For an account of the visit of Druilletes, see Parkman, Zhe Jesuits in North America, 
Pp. 323 e¢ seg. But this extract from his journal I found in W. S. Russell’s Pilgrim Memorials, 


1855, p- 197. 
+ New England Historical and Genealogical Regist:r, X11., 16, 162, etc. 
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About the same time at which he became a resident of Rehoboth, Wil- 
lett took share in a purchase of land on the western shore of Narragansett 
Bay, at Namcook or Boston Neck. He is not mentioned among the orig- 
inal shareholders in the Atherton purchase, which was made in the early 
summer of 1659, but his name (Captain Willett of Rehoboth) occurs in a 
list of proprietors in the Atherton company, dated October 13, 1660.* 
He became the owner of large tracts of land in the Narragansett country, 
which he left by will to his grandchildren. His son-in-law, John Saffin, 
represented the interest of the family in disputes that arose, and a portion 
of this property is still owned by the heirs of Willett’s descendant, the late 
Willet Carpenter, Esq. 

It is quite possible that, in removing from the seaport of Plymouth to 
land watered by a tributary of Narragansett Bay, Willett had it in view to 
look after his purchase on the shore of that bay. He appears, a few years 
after this, to have had some sort of residence in New Amsterdam; John 
Winthrop of Connecticut addresses a letter to Thomas Willett “of New 
Amsterdam,” in July, 1663. 

In 1664, the English conquest converted New Amsterdam into New 
York. In time of peace, and-in violation of previous charters, Charles II. 
made a grant to his’ brother, Duke of York, which included all New Nether- 
land and part of Connecticut. A fleet was sent to enforce the claims of 
the duke, and demand the surrender of the Dutch plantation. It was 
commanded by Nicolls, with whom three commissioners were joined. 
After reaching Boston, Nicolls wrote to Willett, asking him to meet the 
commissioners at the west end of Long Island. What followed is well 
known. The grim but impotent defiance of Stuyvesant, vowing that he 
will be carried out dead before he will surrender, stamping his wooden 
leg, and tearing up the letter which contained the moderate terms offered 
by the commissioners, makes a strong historic figure, which even the genius 
of Irving cannot render wholly ridiculous. Nicolls relied much on the ad- 
vice of Willett, whom he found “ more acquainted with the manners and 
customs of the Dutch than any Englishman in the country,” and who 
acted with “ discreet friendship ” toward both parties. Willett, with Win- 
throp of Connecticut and a few other New Englanders, met Stuyvesant 
and his advisers in New Amsterdam, and offered favorable conditions on 
behalf of the commissioners. On September 8, 1664, the surrender took 
place, and New Amsterdam became New York city. Two days after, 
Nicolls sent one of his colleagues, Cartwright, up the Hudson, to secure 
and occupy the Dutch posts there, and to make friends with the Indians. 

* Proceedings Massachusetts Historical Society, November, 1885. 
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Nicolls requested some persons who had experience with the savages to 
accompany this expedition. One of these was Willett. He was thus 
present at the birth of Albany. His prudence in this expedition won the 
praise of Cartwright.* 

By the following winter Willett had returned to his home in Reho- 
both, and one of Nicolls’ colleagues, Carr, visited him there, on his way to 
Boston, in January. He remained with Willett several days, obtained leave 
of absence for him from the Plymouth governor, and persuaded him to 
assist in remodeling the city government in New York, as he was more 
acceptable to both Dutch and English than any other person. In June, 
1665, the forms of city government and names of offices were changed. 
Thomas Willett became mayor, assisted by five aldermen, three Dutch- 
men and two Englishmen, and a sheriff. The appointment was made by 
Nicolls, who was deputed by the duke to be Governor of his Province of 
New York. It was probably renewed by the same authority in 1666. The 
most prophetic sagacity could not then have foretold the magnificent 
growth of New York city. It consisted of a few narrow streets south of 
Wall Street, and of small thatched cottages, with some handsome build- 
ings covered with Dutch tiles. But it already had a cosmopolitan char- 
acter, as eighteen languages were spoken within its limits. The office of 
mayor called not for uncommon executive ability, but rather for aptness 
at conciliation, and a knowledge of men, especially of Dutchmen, their 
customs and language. The only spoken utterance of Willett that I have 
met with belongs to this period of his life. It shows that he could express 
himself in epigrammatic English. Of Nicholas Bayard, Stuyvesant’s 
nephew, and Clerk of the Common Council, he said, “ He is never in the, 
way, nor ever out of the way.”+ Incomparable clerk! 

In 1668 Governor Lovelace succeeded Nicolls, and Willett became 
a member of his council. On the temporary repossession of New York 
by the Dutch, in 1673, the property of all the Duke of York’s officers 
and agents, Willett’s included, was confiscated and put in the hands 
of commissioners, But he had quit that province, never to return. 
He came back to his home in Wanamoisett or southern Rehoboth. 
He there took part in the creation of still another town. In 1667, 
the Plymouth Court, on petition of Willett and others, established the 
township of Swansey. He was from the first its most prominent man. 
The court gave him liberty to “purchase what lands he can in behalf of 
the court, within the township of Swansey, so as he do not too much straiten 


* Brodhead, 1., 743. 
+ History of New York City, by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, I., 231. 
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the Indians.” * The particulars of its incorporation present two curious 
points. Captain Willett and four others were appointed “to have the 
trust of admittance of town inhabitants, &c.” The conditions of town 
membership were proposed by Willett, accepted and expounded in a 
church meeting, and adopted by the town. The first condition was, 
“that no erroneous person be admitted into the township, either as in- 
habitant or sojourner.” This the church explained to apply only to 
damnable heresies, of which several are specifically mentioned; or to 
opinions inconsistent with the well-being of the place, such as denying the 
divine institution of the Christian Sabbath, or opposing those “civil re- 
spects that are usually performed according to the laudable custom of our 
nation each to other, as bowing the knee or body, &c.;”’ or to disrespect 
or non-support of the ministry. The exclusion did not apply to points 
not necessary to salvation, as pedobaptism, etc. The church’s exposition 
bore hard on Quakers, but not on Baptists. Rev. John Myles, a Baptist 
clergyman, who had been disciplined at Rehoboth, became the minister 
of Swansey, and shared with Willett the honor of being its father. A 
more singular feature in the settlement of Swansey was the division 
of the inhabitants into three ranks. The division was made, first by 
the committee of which Willett was chairman, afterward by committees 
appointed by the town. They were, in fact, censors, with power to 
promote and to degrade. Their power was re-enforced by subsequent 
legislation. Those high in rank received more land and paid more 
tax. 

Captain Willett died on the 4th of August, 1674, less than a year 
before the outbreak of Philip’s War. In that conflict the town he lived 
in, and with whose beginnings his name is most closely associated, was 
laid waste by fire, and his son was killed. Like Blaxton, who owned 
Shawmut, on which Boston was built, and who also was buried within a 
few miles of Providence, he was spared the distress of witnessing those 
scenes of destruction. His wife died before him, in January, 1669. Both 
were buried in a retired spot, in what is known as “ Little Neck Burial- 
ground,” near the head of Bullock’s Cove, within the present limits 
of East Providence, Rhode Island. It is a sandy knoll, gleaming with 
modern marbles, and shaded by hemlocks and oaks. It is often visited, 
and the epitaphs, rudely cut, and badly “ spelt by th’ unlettered muse,” 
have been copied. We present tracings from his head-stone and foot- 
stone. 

John Saffin, who married Captain Willett’s daughter Martha, and who 

* Plymouth Records, V.,176. + Baylies’ Memoirs of Plymouth Colony, I1., 235, etc. 
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was fond of writing verses, composed the following “ Epitaph” on the 
“Worshipful Thomas Willett, Esquire :” 


“ Here lies grand Willett, whose good name 
Did mount upon the wings of Fame ; 
Who into place did not intrude, 

When star of the first magnitude ; 

But ’s prudence, piety and zeal 

For God, in church and Commonweal, 
His real worth and generous spirit, 
Which constantly he did inherit, 

His hospitality and love, 

And courteous carriage like a dove, 
Did so excel that all might see 

He had attained to the first Three : 
Now he’s hence gone to his long home, 
And taken from the ill to come ; 

Lived here desired, lamented died, 

Is with his Saviour glorified.” 


Saffin’s “ Epitaph on that eminent and truly pious matron, Mrs. Mary 
Willett,” expands into ten-syllable verse, and is not always restrained 
within the limits of that; as appears from the following couplet: 


‘““Yea, Venus, Pallas, Diana, and the Graces 
Compared with her should all have lost their places.” 


We resist the temptation to quote more. 

I know no good reason for questioning the Willett pedigree which he 
quotes, though it isa surprise to find, in the young associate of the Pilgrims 
at Leyden, a son and grandson of dignitaries in the Church of England.* 
The dates harmonize, and the names Thomas and Andrew recur among 
the sons of Captain Thomas Willett. The Rev. Andrew Willett, D.D., 
was a distinguished writer on church history, scriptural interpretation, and 


* The following extract is from the BARTOW GENEALOGY, by the Rev. Evelyn Bartow, page 195. 
It implies that ‘‘ Hon. Thomas Willett” was son of Rev. Andrew, and grandson of Rev. Thomas. 
. ‘*X. Rev. Thomas Willet, sub-almoner to Edward VI. He was Rector of Barley, Co. Herts, and 
Prebend of Ely, Co. Cambridge, d. 1597. His d. Rebecca, born 1558, m. Rev. Edward Francklin, 
Rector of Kelshull, Herts, and his son, IX. Rev. Andrew Willet, was b. at Ely, 1562, grad. at 
Cambridge, 1580, ordained Priest, 1584, Proctor of Cambridge College, 1585, and Prebend of Ely 
Cathedral, 1597. He was also Vicar of Childerby and Grantesden, Cambridgeshire, and of Barley, 
Co. Leicester, Chaplain to Prince Henry, and d. in London, 1621. He m.in 1597, Jane * * *, 
of Ely, by whom he had (among eleven sons and seven das.) 1. Andrew, Vicar of Reed. 
2. Rebecca, d. y. 3. Thomas, d. y. 4. Thomas. 5. James. VIII. Hon. Thomas Willet, First 
Mayor of New York,” etc. 
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“sacred emblems.” His books are mentioned as in the possession of 
Plymouth and Massachusetts worthies. He is said to have been the 
author of more than forty treatises, the most celebrated being Synopsis 
Papismi, which was considered a severe blow to the papal system. It was 
a formidable missile, a folio of some thirteen hundred pages, and passed 
through eight editions. 

The descendants of Willett have been numerous. Some settled in the 
Narragansett country, and are mentioned in Updike’s History of the 
Narragansett Church. The most distinguished of the name, Marinus 
Willett, was conspicuous in the French and Indian and Revolutionary 
wars, and was also Mayor of New York city. Captain Thomas Willett’s 
daughter Hester married the Rev. Josiah Flynt, of Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, and was the mother of Henry Flynt, for fifty-five years tutor in 
Harvard College; also of Dorothy Flynt, who married Edmund Quincy, 
and was the maternal ancestor of the Quincys, Jacksons, and Wendells of 
Massachusetts. Dorothy Q., the subject of a poem by Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, was the great-granddaughter of Thomas Willett, and the great- 
grandmother of the poet, 


Uo feartd &F, Lartens. 





AN INTERESTING INQUIRY 


Editor Magazine of American History :— 


Among the early benefactors of Harvard College was William Penoyer, 
an English gentleman, who, by will dated May 20, 1670, left a rent-charge 
upon a “messuage in Norfolke” for the maintenance of “‘ two fellowes and 
two schollars,” who were to be educated at the “College called Cambridge 
Colledge in New England.” On the first day of August, 1671, a copy of the 
will was laid before the President and Fellows of Harvard College, and the 
clause relating to the scholarships which the testator wished to found was 
copied into the College Book, in which the records of the corporation meet- 
ings were kept. As this clause alone was copied from the will, the residence 
of Penoyer is not given. It appears from the transcript which is extended 
on the records of the college, that one of the scholarships thus founded was 
to be given, if possible, to some descendant of Robert Penoyer, and the 
other to some student from -the “ Colony of Nox or of late called New 
Haven Colony.” 

From the records of the corporation of Harvard College it appears 
that in the subsequent assignment of the Penoyer annuity, students from 
the ‘Colony of Nox” were occasionally numbered among the beneficiaries. 
For instance, the following is from the record of a meeting of the corpora- 
tion held, September 3, 1694: 


“ Whereas y° treasurer has lately rec’d of Mr. Penoyer’s money about y* summe of 
seventy pounds in N. E. Money ; seven pounds of y* said money being formerly ordered to 
be paid to Mr. Noadiah Russell, formerly a Newhaven scholar; it is now ordered that 
ye Remainder of y* said monies, ten pounds, be paid to Mr Wakeman [belonging to y* 
Colony of Nox] etc., etc.” 


The apparent difficulty of the arithmetic of the record would be re- 
moved if for seventy we should read seventeen. Another reference to a 
student from Nox is to be found in the records under date of January 4, 
172%, when a“ part of Mr. Penoyer’s legacy” was awarded to “ Sr. Gold of 
the Colony of Nox.” 

The “ Colony of Nox” is not mentioned, so far as I know, in any his- 
torical publication which treats of the early history of Connecticut. Being 
desirous of finding out the meaning of the phrase, I wrote to several gentle- 
men who are especially familiar with that topic. None of my correspond- 
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ents could help me. Returning to the records of the college, 1 examined 
them still further, and found another transcript of the Penoyer will, in 
which the phrase ‘‘the Colony of Nox or of late called New Haven Colony ” 
was repeated word for word, Inthe margin of the-record, opposite this 
second entry of the will, in a different handwriting from that of the person 
who made the main record, are the words “ Now or of late called New 
Haven Colony.” The writer was evidently of opinion that the language 
used in the original will was “of the Colony, now or of late, called New 
Haven Colony.” New Haven had, in 1662, been included in the charter 
granted to Connecticut. It would have been perfectly natural in 1670 to 
say ‘“ Now or of late called New Haven.”’ ‘The same carelessness which 
converted “ Now” into “ Nox” might have inserted the superfluous “ of” 
before “ Now.” If we accept this theory—and it certainly seems plausible 
—it will account for the fact that the “Colony of Nox” has nowhere been 
heard of except in the records of Harvard College. It will also explain 
why no mention of the colony is made in those records except in the Pe- 
noyer will, and in connection with the distribution of the income received 
from the “ messuage in Norfolke.” It involves, however, the hypothesis that 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College, even so late as fifty years 
after the date of the will, deliberately kept alive the fiction that New 
Haven Colony was called “the Colony of Nox,” in order to keep on their 
records evidence that they were following the prescribed wishes of the tes- 
tator. 

The original will, if in existence, would probably settle the question as 
to whether this hypothesis must stand. A search for the will would how- 
ever have to be made in England, and under the disadvantage of no posi- 
tive knowledge of the testator’s residence. There may be other methods 
of determining this point which will suggest themselves to your readers. 
Will you kindly give this communication a place in your columns, and in- 
voke assistance from those who can aid in settling the origin of the “ Colony 
of Nox?” 


piaundeces a A ae ADiicwes " 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., January 28, 1887. 





BIRTHPLACE OF CHANCELLOR JAMES KENT 


HIS INTERESTING LETTER OF REMINISCENCE 


ee 


James Kent, the famous jurist and chancellor wee 
of New York, was born at his father’s house in pene 
Doanesburg, New York, July 31, 1763. When 
five years old he went to reside with his mater- 17 
nal grandfather, Rev. Joseph Moss, at Norwalk, eee 
Connecticut. In 1777, he entered Yale College, 
but in 1779, in consequence of the invasion of 
New Haven by the British troops, the students ~ 
were dispersed. He graduated in 1781, and go- 
ing to Poughkeepsie commenced the study of 
law under Hon. Egbert Benson, and was admit- 
ted to the bar as an attorney in 1785. His 
brilliant and successful career is well known; 
what Blackstone was to England, Chancellor 
Kent has been to America. It is enough to say 
of his great legal work, that until the present 
order of things shall be succeeded by a higher law 
or utter lawlessness, “ Kent’s Commentaries” 
must be the source from which the student will 
derive his first knowledge of the principles of 
jurisprudence. 

The home of Moss Kent, the chancellor’s 
father, stood on the west side of the street. In 
1819, it was purchased by the Presbyterian ancl 
Church and used as a parsonage. In 1824, the BRA Dig 
old house was torn down, and a new one erected 
on the site, which is now the property of Mr. 
Frederick S. Barnum, and highly prized by him 
on account of its interesting associations. Short- 
ly before the destruction of the old edifice, Chan- Wa, Su 
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under the bed, and put my hand in a knot-hole where brother Moss 
and I used to amuse ourselves when boys in watching for a mouse.” 
And suiting the action to the word, down dropped the grave and dignified 
chancellor of New York, and (not without difficulty) accomplished the feat 
which had been one of his boyish pleasures long years before. 
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In the year 1846, Mr. John Cullen Van Rensselaer made a journey to 
Doanesburg in search of a family Bible which had belonged to his grand- 
mother, Lucy Cullen, daughter of Rev. Elisha Kent. Previous to starting 
on his journey, he addressed a ietter to his cousin, Chancellor Kent, making 
some inquiries concerning the family, and in due time received the follow- 
ing characteristic reply: 
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26 Union Square June st, 1846. 
Dear Sir 


In answer to your interesting letter of Saturday I will now give the recollections 
I have respecting the parents of your mother. It is probable I am the only person now 
living who can give any information on the subject. Charles Cullen, your mother’s 
father, was an Irishman, and educated well as a merchant. He wrote neatly, read the 
English Classics, and was of small stature and of polished manners. He was generous, 
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amiable and hospitable and most kind to me in the early part of my life. He was mar- 
ried to Lucy, a sister of my father, Moss Kent, and youngest daughter of Rev. Elisha Kent, 
a Presbyterian minister, who was well educated at Yale College, and who became an or- 
dained preacher and settled, say about 1740, on the Oblong, now the town of Southeast in 
Putnam County. I well remember being present at a Sunday evening with my father and 
mother, about the year 1768, at the wedding of my uncle Cullen and my aunt Lucy. She 
was a very sprightly brunette, with black eyes and hair, and was always most kind to me 
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and at the recollection of her and her delightful connections in my bright and joyous 
seasons of youth, I feel the tears of sympathy starting in my eyes. When I rode from 
Norwalk to my father’s house in the town near my grandfather, on a Sunday evening 
Dec. 30th 1770, my aunt Lucy Cullen came out to the street and took me in her arms off 
the horse, for my blessed mother was then dying and did die in half an hour. 

My uncle Cullen after his marriage settled as a merchant on the Croton River at what 
was called Ryder’s Mills, about a mile south of my grandfather Kent’s,* and of my own 
father’s house. Uncle Cullen had a very pleasant, and for that day elegant, house and 
store, where he traded successfully, down to the American War. There was a very pol- 
ished and delightful family connection all prosperous at that period. My father was a 
lawyer and lived within half a mile of my grandfather. Uncle Cullen lived a mile south. 
Uncle Morrison a Scotch merchant, who married another daughter of the Rev. Elisha 
Kent and was settled and did business prosperously, six miles north of my grandfather’s 
place, at Fredericksburg.¢ Uncle Grant a Scotch officer, lived on his half pay, eight miles 
north of the same and married another daughter of my grandfather. He was a noble 
fellow and in the British service as a Major, fell at the storming of Fort Montgomery, on 
the 7th of October, 1777. Uncle Kane an Irish merchant married another of my father’s 
sisters, and lived as a prosperous merchant in Pawlings Precinct, near Quaker Hill, about 
ten miles north of my grandfather Kent’s.t Here then on a line of twelve miles, lived 
Uncle Cullen, next grandfather; Kent. next my father, next uncle Morrison, next uncle 
Grant, and next uncle Kane. Here was a polished and prosperous line of connections 
living from 1760 to 1776, most respectably and happy as a family circle; but alas the 
American War came on and dispersed them all and all of them were shipwrecked in their 
business and fortunes (my grandfather excepted who died in 1776) by the tempest of the 
Revolution. 

My uncle Cullen remained and lived on his means, out of all business during the war. 
His resources were much exhausted and toward the latter end of the war, say in 1783, he 
removed to a farm about six miles west of his former place and built or repaired a very 
good house and farm. The town is called Carmel, and the farm was about 2 miles south 
of where the Court House in the County of Putnam now stands, and at this place my uncle 
and aunt Cullen both died—uncle Cullen about 1787. Ido not know where he or his 
wife were buried, probably in some plain country burying ground, around there, for the 
country in that quarter was at that time and for some years very plain and poor. I do 
not believe any body can now tell where was the spot either was buried, or can designate 
the graves, The remains of my own father are dispersed to the winds and lost. He died 
in this city in 1794, and was buried in the Presbyterian Church yard in Wall Street, and 
when the ground was sold and built on, a few years ago, all the graves and their contents 
were removed without my knowledge and are gone forever. Probably the graves of your 
mother’s parents, have remained undisturbed to this day. My aunt Cullen lost her eldest 


* At Milltown in Southeast. 

+ Malcolm Morrison, lived in the present village of Patterson. 

¢John Kane was the occupant of a farm on the Gore in the town of Pawlings, now owned by 
Wm. H. Chapman. 

§ This place was probably where the road from Carmel turns east to go to Gilead. The 
learned Chancellor was doubtless mistaken about the distance, for it is about a mile and a half 
from the Court House. 
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daughter, early in July 1792. She was about sixteen years of age and was spoken of as a 
very interesting and respectable young lady. It was a dreadful affliction, to her widowed 
mother. She was probably buried aside of her father. I rode down from Poughkeepsie, 
on the 30th, July 1792, to visit my aunt Cullen, in her desolate state and tarried a night 
with her. From 1781 to his death in 1787, I visited my uncle Cullen frequently. He was 
like a father to me and I loved him exceedingly. My father took great care of my aunt 
Cullen, while a widow, and as brother and sister they were affectionately intimate. I do 
not know exactly when she died. She died on the farm where her husband died, but I 
was not present at the funeral of either nor was my father. He lived up at Waterford 
and I at Poughkeepsie, at the time. I presume that your mother was born near Ryder’s 
Mills, before my uncle Cullen removed to Carmel though I do not know her age exactly. 
The only family burying ground of my grandfather Kent’s family, remains at Southeast 
Town near my grandfather Kent’s house and meeting house. There his wife the mother 
of my aunt Lucy, died and was buried about 1750, and the ‘rude memorial’ of her grave 
in a coarsely carved stone, remains to this day.* I was on the spot and saw it the 3tst, 
July 1844. My grandfather has a marble stone at his grave, put up by some of my 
cousin Kanes, and there is a grave stone of my blessed mother, and these are all the 
sepulchral monuments remaining of that once happy respectable and prosperous family 
circle. Some of these details may appear trifling but I thought they would not be unac- 
ceptable to your mother to whom I request you, when you write, to give her my love and 


respects. I am Dear Sir, 
Yours Respectfully, 
James Kent. 


In an account of this journey to Doanesburg which Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer sent to the writer, he says: 

“The house of Rev. Elisha Kent, on the elevation back of the church, 
was in good condition when I saw it in 1846. With the exception of the 
portico in front, it was unchanged after the lapse of a hundred years. It was 
a large two-story house. Entering the front door I found a small passage 
about eight feet long by four or five feet wide; in the rear of this entrance 
was an immense chimney. The right-hand door opened to the family 
room, where old Mr. Kent used to hang his pipe. The room over it was 
his study where he used to retire to pray. The apartment to the left 
was a large handsome parlor, probably the room where my grandmother 
Lucy and the other daughters of Parson Kent were married. In the rear 
of all was an immense kitchen. The house was in every part of oak, even 
to the boarding on the outside, which accounts for its long and excellent 
preservation. It must have been considered in the olden days as very 
handsome and expensive. There was a farm attached to it, which the 
minister cultivated and which now belongs to Mr. Doane.” But the old 
parsonage no longer stands ; it was torn down in 1880. Its ruins are still 
to be seen, and are about twelve rods east of the present Presbyterian 


* She died in Jan. 1751. 
VoL. XVII.—No. 3.—17 
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Church of Doanesburg. This church was built in 1794, and stands on the 
site of the old sanctuary which was the scene of the life-long labors of Rev. 
Elisha Kent. Between the house and the church ran a stone wall, which 
was the original west line of the Oblong, but this has in recent years been 
removed. The place is now owned by Mr. Augustus Doane. Accom- 
panying the letter sent by Chancelior Kent to Mr. Van Rensselaer was 
an interesting pen map made by him, showing the various localities and 
the site of his birthplace, which the reader will find on another page. 

Putnam County, New York, includes the greater part of the “ High- 
land Patent” granted to Adolph Philipse in 1697, which, at his death in 
1749, reverted to his nephew, Frederick Philipse, as heir at law. The 
narrow strip of land known as the “ Oblong,” bounded this Patent on the 
east, and was granted to the province of New York by Connecticut in 
exchange for lands on Long Island Sound. The Oblong was surveyed 
and divided among its various owners about 1730, and many settlers came 
from eastern Massachusetts and purchased homes from it in preference to 
leasing farms and living as tenants on the Philipse Patent. As early as 
1743, the population was sufficiently large to enable the people to estab- 
lish a church and call a minister. A few of the settlers on the Philipse 
Patent united with them, and appointed commissioners to apply to the 
Eastern Association of Connecticut to send them a permanent pastor. It 
was in accordance with this request that Rev. Elisha Kent, then about 
forty years of age, was secured ; and he bought a farm from William Smith, 
“a lawyer of New York,” in what is now the village of Doanesburg. 
His wife was Abigail Moss, and their five children were Moss Kent (born 
March 25, 1733; died Feb. 4, 1794); Mary, wife of Malcolm Morrison ; 
Lucy, wife of Charles Cullen; Sybil, wife of John Kane (ancestor of Dr. 
Elisha Kent Kane, the Arctic explorer); and Sarah, wife of Major Alex- 
ander Grant, who was killed at the taking of Fort Montgomery. Moss 
Kent, father of the chancellor, was a graduate from Yale, and admitted to 
the bar in 1756. His three children were James, Moss, and Hannah, wife 
of William P. Platt. Chancellor James Kent, after a life of honor and 
usefulness, died at his residence, No. 26 Union Square, New York, 
December 12, 1847, and was buried in the cemetery at Fishkill, by the side 
of his only son. His portrait hangs in the clerk’s office of Putnam County, 
where his memory is cherished with affection; and of his greatness and 
his fame the country, as well as his native town, may well be proud. 


Mier S. Ne an, 
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INCIDENTS IN SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S LIFE 


Editor of Magazine of American History :— 

In the third volume of his Addresses and Speeches, Robert C. Winthrop has 
given us a valuable contribution to history, that must be regarded as conclusive 
evidence that Sir Walter Raleigh made quite a long speech on the scaffold 
immediately before his execution. This speech—that has usually been called his 
“Confession ”—has been discredited by some historians ; but Mr. Winthrop “ found 
in the Common Place Book of Adam Winthrop, the father of the first governor 
of Massachusetts,” among several accounts of historical events, “ carefully copied 
from seemingly authentic sources, ‘The Confession and execution of Sir Walter 
Raleigh.’”” This copy, with unimportant variations only, agrees with the general 
version of the “Confession.” Says Winthrop: “Sir Walter was executed in 
October, 1618, when Adam Winthrop was living at Groton, England, at seventy 
years of age, a magistrate of the old county of Suffolk, who, a few years before, 
had resigned the Auditorship of Trinity College, Cambridge, which he had held 
for sixteen or seventeen years. His son, who twelve years afterwards came over 


to New England as governor of Massachusetts, was then about thirty years old. 
Both of these men took an intelligent interest in public affairs, and might have 
personally witnessed the execution of Raleigh, had they chanced to be in London 


at the time.” Mr. Winthrop, after considering it very fully, observes : “In con- 


clusion, we can hardly doubt that this speech was made substantially as it has been 
reported.” 

Another incident in Sir Walter’s life, hardly less important, and about which 
much more serious doubt has been thrown, is the statement that he destroyed 
material he had collected for a continuation of his History of the World. This 
appears in a book entitled Celebrated Trials, Selected by a member of the Phila- 
delphia Bar (John Jay Smith, born 1798), and published by L. A. Godey, in 
1836. In this book it is stated that Sir Walter, “some few days before he suf- 
fered, sent for Mr. Walter Burr, who formerly printed his first volume of the 
History of the World, whom taking by the hand, after some other discourse, he 
asked how it had sold? Mr. Burr returned this answer, ‘It has sold so slowly 
that it has undone me.’ At these words Sir Walter, stepping to his desk, took 
the other unprinted part of his history, which he had brought down to the times 
he lived in, and clapping his hand upon his breast, said, with a sigh, ‘Ah! my 
friend, hath the first part undone thee ? the second part shall undo no more ; this 
ungrateful world is unworthy of it!’ and immediately going to the fireside, threw 
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it in, and set his foot upon it till it was consumed. As great a loss to learning as 
Christendom could have sustained ; the greater, because it could be repaired by no 
hand but his.” 

Edward Edwards, author of a Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, published in 1868, 
said to be the best ever yet written of him, attributes this story of the bookseller 
to one Winstanley, who, it would appear from the context, was, says Edwards, 
“the author of a very worthless book, published in 1660”—forty-two years 
only after Sir Walter’s execution—when, if not true, its falsity must have been 
known to thousands of his contemporaries then living. Was it denied at the 
time? Edwards says, “It has neither authority nor corroboration,” and thereupon 
enters into what seems to me a weak argument to convince his readers that, at 
any period, the destruction, irrevocably, of the result of long toil, on the faith of a 
statement like that given in the story of Walter Burr, smacks rather of fable than 
of history. “Strictly true (he continues) Winstanley’s statement cannot be, since a 
second edition of the History of the World had actually appeared before the date 
assigned, with so much precision, to this conversation in the Tower between the 
author and bookseller.” What, I venture to ask, does this prove? Mind, it was 
not a “second volume” which had actually appeared, but a “ second edition” of 
the first and only volume ever issued—the large octavo volume of 1614, a copy 
of which I have examined in our Congressional Library. Who knows that the 
bookseller’s misfortune did not arise from undertaking a second edition, after the 
first, probably a small one, had been disposed of ? Look at these additional 
facts. This old volume, as already remarked, bears date 1614, two years before 
Sir Walter was released from the Tower to take charge of his last and fatal Guiana 
expedition. It comprises the whole of his History of the World. It is divided 
into five books, the fifth bearing this heading, “ From the settled rule of Alex- 
ander’s successors in the East untill the Romans (prevailing over all) made con- 
quest of Asia and Macedon.” Of course, this fifth and last book is plainly not 
“brought down to the times he lived in.” Now mark: In the closing paragraph 
of his History he wrote: “ Lastly, whereas this Booke, by the title it hath, calls 
itselfe ‘ The first part of the Generall Historie of the World,’ implying a Second and 
Third Volume, which I also intended and have hewne out; besides many other 
discouragements perswading my silence, it hath pleased God to take that glorious 
Prince out of the world, to whom they were directed ; whose unspeakable and 
never enough lamented losse hath taught me to say with Job, Versa est in Luctum 
Cithara mea & Organum meum in vocem flentium.” * 

What has become of the materials for these second and third volumes, thus 
“hewne out”? Evidently, whatever the bookseller might reasonably have sup- 
posed was a complete “ second part,” was in fact only what had been “ hewne out ” 
for such volume ; and now that Sir Walter knew he was about to suffer death, 
what more natural, independently of any irritation from seeing that his great work 


* Chap. xxx. 31. 
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was ill-appreciated, than thut he should wish to destroy his undigested notes, in 
order to prevent their possible use in a manner to detract from his well-earned 
“fame to come, which (Edwards declares) he loved with a passion hardly second in 
intensity to the love of wife and children.” Moreover, we have seen that his “‘ Con- 
fession,” as related, presumably, by the same writer who gives us the story of the 
bookseller, agrees in all essential particulars with the best-authenticated version 
thereof. Why, then, should that story, which Edwards says had been current 
“now for more than two centuries,” be discarded as fabulous, since it forms a 
consecutive part of the author’s account of the trial, conviction, and execution of 
Raleigh ? 

Finally, let it be remembered that Sir Walter was confined in the Tower for at 
least two months immediately preceding his death. Is it not reasonable, therefore, 
to suppose that he occupied more or less of this time in collecting materials for the 
continuation of his History. However this may be, we have his positive and un- 
doubted assertion that he had “hewne out” a second and third volume ; and 
unless these materials can be accounted for in some other way, there is the 
strongest presumptive evidence that he committed them to the flames in the pres- 
ence of his publisher. 

Horatio KInc. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER 


On page 109 of the February number of the MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, 
in the valuable contribution of Hon. S. G. W. Benjamin upon “ Notable Editors of 
the Early American Press,” occurs the following: “ The Willis mentioned above 
was Nathaniel Willis, senior, father of the founder of the Boston Recorder, the first 
distinctively religious newspaper in America, and grandfather of the poet and 
founder of the Home Journal, Nathaniel P. Willis— altogether a notable family in 
the history of American periodical literature.” 

Permit the correction of an error in the above statement, into which Mr. 
Benjamin has very naturally been betrayed by the oft-repeated assertion that “ the 
Boston Recorder was the first religious newspaper in the world.” A comparison of 
dates will easily settle this matter. The Boston Recorder was commenced in Jan- 
uary, 1816. A family religious mews-paper, as that term is now used, combining 
religious, literary, scientific, educational, secular, and miscellaneous intelligence, 
was commenced at Chillicothe, Ohio, by Rev. John Andrews, July 5, 1814, 
eighteen months before the issue of the first number of the Boston Recorder. Mr. 
Andrews entitled his paper the Weekly Recorder, and its weekly issue has continued 
without interruption, though with several changes of name and ore change of 
place, being now the Presbyterian Banner and Weekly Recorder, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, now in its seventy-third volume. That the Pittsburgh journal is a 
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year and a half older than the Boston one is manifest. But was it a religious news- 
paper? In reply, we quote from its prospectus, contained in its first number, as 
follows: “ The objects contemplated, through the blessing of Heaven, in the pub- 
lication of the Weekly Recorder, are various, benevolent, and important. To con- 
vey every kind of useful intelligence ; to diffuse evangelical and moral truth ; to 
check the progress of vice and error; to promote vital piety, civil order, and social 
happiness ; to encourage useful literature, arts, and sciences ; to excite a desire of 
knowledge and mental improvement ; to ameliorate the state of schools and acad- 
emies ; and to call the attention of our fellow-citizens, as occasion may offer, to the 
omnipotent hand of the Most High, directing national concerns—are some of the 
leading objects which we have in contemplation, and design uniformly to pursue.” 
Could language describe more comprehensively and accurately the precise field 
occupied by the best religious newspapers of the present day? Mr. Andrews had 
long contemplated the issue of just such a paper, at a time and in a region where 
a large majority of the families would take but one. His purpose was to make 
that ove the vehicle of all the important news of the day, and to give the journal a 
decidedly religious tone and character—“ to promote vital piety.” That he fully 
succeeded in carrying out this purpose is abundantly evident in the bound volumes 
of the Recorder, which are open to the inspection of any visitor at the office of the 
Banner. Thus the Chillicothe paper was an older religious newspaper than the 
Boston one. 

It may excite surprise that each of these papers bore the name Recorder. It 
does seem a remarkable coincidence. Possibly the following facts may suggest an 
explanation. Mr. Benjamin states that Nathaniel Willis, senior, was one of the 
publishers of the /udependent Chronicle in Boston in 1776. In the recently pub- 
lished Life of V. P. Willis (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) it is stated (page 6) that the 
grandfather of the poet went to Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1796, and established the 
Scioto Gazette, the first newspaper in what was then known as the Northwest ‘Ter- 
ritory. Mr. Willis died on his farm near Chillicothe, April 1, 1831. He was, 
therefore, in all probability, publishing a secular newspaper at Chillicothe at 
the very time when Mr. Andrews commenced his Recorder; certainly was a resi- 
dent of the town or its vicinity, and could not well have been ignorant of the 
existence of that journal. As his son was contemplating a similar enterprise in 
Boston, it would be extremely natural that the father, in corresponding with the 
son, should mention Mr. Andrews’ paper, or possibly send him acopy. If this were 
not so, the mystery remains unexplained. 

It has been contended that the Religious Remembrancer, which was commenced 
in Philadelphia, September 4, 1813, ten months earlier than the Weekly Recorder, 
was a religious newspaper. A reference to its bound volumes shows that it was 
NOT a news-paper in Mr. Andrews’ sense, and according to the modern idea. It 
was almost exclusively religious, and it seems to have expired in 1823. 

Another error in Mr. Benjamin’s article (p. 122), may be noticed here. 
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“The Pittsburgh Gazette was already established in 1785.” The first number of 
the Pittsburgh Gazette was issued July 29, 1786. On the same page Mr. Benjamin 
states that Mr. Maxwell's Centine/, published in Cincinnati in 1793, was the first 
newspaper published north of the Ohio River. This would destroy the claim for 
Mr. Willis, senior, that his Scioto Gazette, Chillicothe, 1796, was the first newspaper 


in the Northwestern Territory. 
EDITORS PRESBYTERIAN BANNER. 
PITTSBURGH, February 12, 1887. 





A CRITICAL INQUIRY ABOUT WASHINGTON 


Editor of Magazine of American History :— 

The story of Braddock’s expedition, his defeat and death, has been often told. 

Washington, then (1755) twenty-three years old, accompanied him, by invitation, 
on his staff, with no command. On the retreat he arrived at Fort Cumberland 
on the 17th of July, quite ill, and wrote his friends he was not dead, as they had 
been informed. After resting a few days, “he arrived at Mt. Vernon on the 26th 
of July, in feeble condition from his long illness.” (Irving, Life 0f Washington, vol. 
1,, p. 308.) Colonel Dunbar, of the surviving officers, was highest in command, 
and marched the troops back to Fort Cumberland. 

Washington wrote to Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, that Colonel Dunbar 
meant to abandon the frontier, and go into guarters in Philadelphia. The governor 
at once wrote to him, appealing to his military pride: “As you now command 
all the forces that remain, are you not able to make a second attempt to protect 
the frontier?” (Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe, vol.\., p. 231.) In the Dinwiddie 
Papers, vol. I., p. 140, he writes of Colonel Dunbar: “Common sense would have 
prevailed not to leave the frontier exposed after having opened a road over the 
mountains to the Ohio, by which the enemy can the more easily invade us.” 

Mr. Irving (2., vol. I., p. 205) writes : “ Colonel Dunbar from Fort Cumberland 
continued his hasty march or rather flight through the country until he arrived 
in Philadelphia, where the inhabitants could protect him.” On the 2d day of 
August Dunbar left Fort Cumberland for Philadelphia, and thence slowly on to 
Albany, and joined the northern army. “In November, 1755, he was superseded 
because of his injudicious retreat from Forts Duquesne and Cumberland.” ‘The 
news of Braddock’s defeat reached Philadelphia on the zoth, and Boston, by express 
from New York, on the 23d, or three days before Washington reached Mt. Vernon. 
Washington, in a letter to Lord Loudoun, February, 1757, expressed his opinion of 
the effect of this abandonment thus: “The troops under Colonel Dunbar going 
into guarters in July (1755), . . . gave the French great room to exult, and the 
Indians little reason to expect a vigorous offensive war on our side.” (Washington, 
Writings, vol. I1., p. 218). This is the proof that has been on record for one hun- 
dred and thirty years. 
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In a recent work, Outlines of Universal History, p. 481, quite a new version 
of this last affair is given, viz.: ‘“‘ The remains of his (Braddock’s) army were led by 
Washington, whose courage and presence of mind had been conspicuous, 40 Phila- 
delphia,” and nothing more is said of him or them. No explanation: is given why 
he allowed himself to be drawn into, or how he was extricated from, this cu/ de sac. 
In view of the harmony of preceding writers, this account may be received cum 


grano etc, 
ROANOKE. 


WASHINGTON’S SWORD 


Editor of Magazine of American History :— 

Washington bequeathed a sword to each of five nephews. That which fell to 
Samuel, the son of Charles, was given to the nation in 1843 by Samuel T. Wash- 
ington, the son of Samuel. By a provision of the joint resolution expressing the 
thanks of Congress for this relic, it was consigned for safe-keeping to the Depart- 
ment of State, where it is still preserved. 

Mr. Summers, of Virginia, in his speech presenting the sword to Congress, 
stated that it was “ worn by George Washington, first as a colonel in the colonial 
service of Virginia, in Forbes’s campaign against the French and Indians, and 
afterwards during the whole period of the War of Independence, as Commander- 


in-Chief of the American Army. It is a plain couteau or hanger, with a green hilt 
and silver guard. On the upper ward of the scabbard is engraven, ‘J. Bailey, 
Fish Kill.’ It is accompanied by a buckskin belt, which is secured by a silver 


,”? 


buckle and clasp, whereon are engraven the letters ‘G. W.’ and the figures ‘1757. 

The expedition organized by the ill-fated Colonel Fry, and conducted under 
the command of Washington, took place in 1754, and the Braddock expedition in 
1755 ; it is, therefore, likely that Mr. Summers, depending upon tradition, was mis- 
led in assigning the first employment of the sword to the earlier period. 

It would be interesting to know whether J. Bailey, of Fishkill, whose name ap- 
pears on the silver band of the scabbard, was a sword-maker or a worker in leather, 
and only responsible for the scabbard and belt. 

Mr. Lossing mentions the sword twice in the Fie/d-Book of the Revolution, on 
page 690 of vol. I., and on page 202 of vol. II. He states, in the first instance : 
“The war sword of Washington . . . was manufactured by J. Bailey, in Fishkill, 
and bears his name. His shop was yet in existence when I was there, but used as 
a stable. It was demolished in 1849.” 

Perhaps further facts concerning J. Bailey may be elicited by the publication 


of this note. 
ee he 


WASHINGTON, February 12, 1887. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND THE CHICAGO MINISTERS 


Conversing with Mr. Lincoln one night in the telegraph office of the War De- 
partment, he said that a peculiarity of his own life from his earliest manhood had 
been that he habitually studied the opposite side of every disputed question, of 
every law case, of every political issue, more exhaustively, if possible, than his own 
side. He said that the result had been that in all his long practice at the bar 
he had never once been surprised in court by the strength of his adversary’s case 
—often finding it much weaker than he had feared. On the stump, as all who 
have heard him there will testify, he was just as ready to answer instanter the affir- 
mations of his opponents as he was to present and vindicate his own. 

This striking peculiarity of Mr. Lincoln’s mental operations throws a flood of 
light upon the searching questions he propounded to the Chicago ministers, who 
called on him, in September, 1862, to demand of him a proclamation of eman- 
cipation. After listening to their appeal, he replied, pointedly : 

“Now, gentlemen, if I cannot enforce the Constitution down South, how am I 
to enforce a mere Presidential proclamation ? Won't the world sneer at it as being 
as powerless as the Pope’s bull against the comet?” 

They went away sorrowing, in the erroneous belief that he had decided the case 
adversely. Really he had already resolved two months before on what they were 
pleading for, and only nine days after the interview the proclamation was issued. 
He had felt embarrassed only on that one point, and, as they claimed that they 
had studied the subject from every possible stand-point, he presented it to them, 
hoping that they would furnish some apt solution to strengthen him in his already 
inflexible purpose. One of these ministers, as they were retiring, turned, saying : 

“What you have said to us, Mr. President, compels me to say to you in reply, 
that it is a message to you from our Divine Master, through me, commanding you, 
sir, to open the doors of bondage that the slave may go free!” 

Mr. Lincoln replied, instantly, “ That may be, sir, for I have studied this ques- 
tion, by night and by day, for weeks and for months; but if it is, as you say, a mes- 
sage from your Divine Master, is it not odd that the only channel he could send it 
by was that roundabout route by that awfully wicked city of Chicago?”— 
Schuyler Colfax,in Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln, edited by Mr. Rice. 
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Private Intelligence of the Revolution. 


From the Collection of the Hon. T. Romeyn Beek, M.D., of Albany, now in possession of Mrs. 
Pierre Van Cortlandt. 


Lord Stirling to Rev. Dirck Romeyn, D.D. 
Dear Sir, Camp near Peeksill September 24° 1781 
At this very critical moment it is of the highest importance that the com- 
manding General of this department of the Army should be well informed of every 
important circumstance that happens to the Enemy and of their Motions as mi- 
nutely as possible; your warm attachment to the Cause we are engaged in, your good 
sense and prudence, induce me to ask the favour of you to Collect every piece of in- 
telligence you can of the situation of the Enemy at New-York, the disasters that 
have lately happened to their fleets and armies, the Arrivals there and embark- 
ation from thence, and to reduce the whole to a daily journal which you will send 
twice or thrice a week directed to General Heath, Head Quarters, and for this con- 
veyance of your Letters a nian will call on you as often with a line from Captain 
Pray to whom you may safely intrust your letters which need not be signed but with 
the letters, M.Q. You will endeavour among the rest, to procure every newspaper 
you can from New-York and for these purposes the officers on the lines will give 
you their best assistance, I am 
Mark your Your friend and 
letters No. 1, 2. 3. to 6 Most Humble Servant 
on the inside. Stirling 


Governor George Clinton to Rev. Dirck Romeyn, D.D. 


Reverend Sir, Pokeepsie Jan’ 20 1782 


I have been duly favored with your Letter of the 3° Instant and return 
you my Warmest Thanks for the Communication as the Intelligence it contains will 
help to unravel a scene of Iniquity in the perfect Knowledge of which the Safety 
of this State is materially concerned.—I shall be under Necessity of making a pub- 
lic use of the contents of it, but will be particularly careful to conceal such Parts 
of it and use it in such a Manner as not to discover the Channel thro’ which the 
Intelligence is derived. —I have the honor to be 

with the most perfect Respect & Esteem your most ob‘ ser* 
Geo. Clinton 
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John Adams to Major Joseph Hawley. 


Interesting Letter, never before published, from John Adams to Major Joseph Hawley, of 
Northampton, written a short time prior to the Stamp Act Congress. 


[/n possession of Mr. Charles Lyman Shaw.] 


What measures are practicable and expedient? The sentiments of people are 
as various as the color of their clothes. Some are for petitions to the King, the 
Lords, the Commons. Some for all some for none. Some are for bolder counsels. 
Some for negotiations, some for building new governments, empires, and war. 
Others are for bold and spirited resolutions ; some for economy, simplicity, fru- 
gality and non-importation, for American Manufactures, Companies for the en- 
couragement of the Arts, Manufactures and Commerce &c. It seems to me that 
the ideas of empire and negotiation are prevalent. I wish they were less so. It 
should be a principal object of our policy to avoid enmities and ruptures. Thedivi- 
sion would cost too dear a price and would be more than hazardous, it would be 
attended with almost a certainty of ruin. Measures to check and interrupt the 
torrent of luxury, if any such are feasible, are most agreeable to my sentiments at 
present. 

A union of the colonies in sentiment and affection, in heart and hand is of in- 
dispensable importance. Every thought and expedient for cementing it ought to 
be cherished. Virginia and Rhode Island have recommended an Annual Congress. 
Nothing could be better calculated to strengthen and brighten the chain than this. 
Such an institution and the very idea of it will have an influence in England and 
all over Europe. The whole policy and force of the ministry will be bent against 
it no doubt. But I don’t see how it is possible for them to prevent it or to hinder 
its effect. It would be a seminary of American Statesmen, a school of politicians, 
perhaps at no great distance of time equal to a British Parliament, in wiser as well 
as better ages. 

I have thrown these thoughts upon paper, without any care, in the hurry 
of Circuit, but I beg your opinion as a very great favor. 


I am, with great esteem and regard 


Your friend and humble servant, 
John Adams 
Major Hawley 
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THE HOME OF JOHN ROBINSON, THE 
FATHER OF CONGREGATIONALISM.— The 
Rev. Daniel Van Pelt has recently con- 
tributed an article of exceptional inter- 
est to the Christian Intelligencer, from 
which we make the following extract : 

“The writer of this enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of standing before the house occu- 
pied by John Robinson while in Leyden, 
a few months ago. We had read some- 
where that in a garden wall, opposite St. 
Peter’s Church, was to be found a stone 
tablet with the inscription that we shall 
soon mention. Such a garden wall we 
had looked for in vain. But the tablet 


and inscription were found, nevertheless. 
Two or three stone steps led up to the 
front door of the large house that had 
To the right of 


attracted our attention. 
these steps, as we stood facing the house, 
and but little above the level of the 
threshold, a large rectangular block of a 
dark, blueish gray stone, was set into the 
brick wall directly beneath a window. 
Upon this severely simple, entirely un- 
adorned mural tablet were engraved, in 
characters by no means very distinct, 
the following words : 


ON THIS SPOT LIVED 
TAUGHT AND DIED 
JOHN ROBINSON 
1611-1625. 


Now there is every probability that 
the house before which we stood, as we 
read this exceedingly impressive an- 
nouncement, is the one really occupied 
by John Robinson, or, to be more ex- 
act, stands upon the ‘spot’ where stood 
the one he did live in. From _ all 
accounts Robinson’s house must have 


been a dwelling of goodly size. Ban- 
croft quotes Edward Winslow as fol- 
lows: ‘When the ship was ready to 
carry us away, the brethren that stayed 
at Leyden . . . feasted us that were to 
go at our pastor’s house, being large.’ 
Another authority informs us that when 
the Pilgrim Fathers settled in Leyden, 
‘no special building was set apart for 
their worship. Meetings were held at the 
commodious house of John Robinson.’ 
But we ascertained a matter of great 

value in throwing light upon the relation 
of the present house to the former one. 
Over the front door already mentioned 
we read another inscription, not in En- 
glish but in Dutch. Perhaps the in- 
terest attaching to everything belonging 
to a spot like this, as well as the import- 
ance of the information it conveys, will 
warrant us in transcribing what we saw 
exactly, and, therefore, in the original 
Dutch. According to an almost univer- 
sal custom of the country in cases of 
this kind, the legend is composed of 
verses that are made to rhyme, and the 
result here, as elsewhere, is execrable, 
viewed as poetry. The literary taste of 
the majority of our readers, however, 
will not be offended by its transcription, 
and therefore we submit it as follows : 
‘** Dus ziet men uit het puin van een bouwvallig 

nest 
Een braaf Gebouw gesticht door vruchtlooze 

Echtgenooten 
Voor veel-behoeftigen, schoon vreemden, die ver- 

stooten 
Zyn uit hun Vaderland, en veilig hier gevest. 

Gesticht door 
JEAN PESYN 
en zyne huisvrouw 
MARIE DE LANNOY,’ 
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We will venture no higher than plain 
prose in a literal translation : ‘Thus is 
here seen erected, out of the remains (or 
debris) of a dilapidated nest, a brave 
building, by a childless pair, for those 
in needy circumstances, although for- 
eigners who have been driven from their 
fatherland, and are safely settled here. 
Founded by Jean Pesyn, and his wife, 
Marie de Lannoy.’ 

The date is placed beneath the lines, 
and is 1683. This, then, is the story told 
by the inscription : In 1683, nearly sixty 
years after Robinson’s death, his house 
was in a dilapidated condition. The 
building we look upon is not the actual 
one in every respect which he occupied ; 
but neither is it wholly different. The 
parts. that were too far gone may have 
been broken away and replaced by new 
material ; but those that were only weak 
must have been simply strengthened, and 
there is no doubt that the foundations 
are the same as before, and cover the 
same amount of surface. This, then, is 
an item of great satisfaction in regard to 
the present house. It brings us the 
nearest possible to realizing the actual 
appearance of the building which was 
the ‘ cradle of American nationality,’ and 
the home of ‘the father of Congregation- 
alism.’” 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS—The fol- 
lowing is not a new paragraph, but there 
is such an infinite amount of force and 
suggestion in it, that it has the effect of 
newness every time it is read. 

“A lecture on ‘The Ten Command- 
ments’ was recently delivered in a West- 
ern town, and the local paper spoke of 
it as a novel and brilliantly original code 
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of morals, which will be likely to make 
a stir in the world when it becomes widely 
known.” 


A SONG ON sINGING—The’ following 
beautiful lines are from George Lansing 
Raymond’s recently issued Ballads of 
the Revolution and Other Poems: 


‘* How oft of old, when reigned the wrong, 
And rare and regal rose in song, 
The call sublime that roused the strong 
From hut and hamlet springing, 
Like avalanches launched in might, 
Where thunder shakes an Alpine height, 
Resistless down its path of white, 
Has right been led by singing. 
Nor less the power of song, when peace 
Has dawned apace, and dangers cease, 
Or men in thrall have found release, 
Their fetters from them flinging. 
Oh, what could make their thanks complete, 
Did crowds exultant fail to meet 
In great Town Hall, or village street, 
And shout their joy in singing ! 
A shadeless waste, a shoreless sea. 
Were earth without its songs of glee ; 
And what would Heaven beyond it be 
Without the praises springing 
From voices there, where funeral knells, 
Seem sweeter far than marriage bells 
To love call’d hence, that ever dwells 
Within the sound of singing !” 
AMERICAN HISTORY—The first prob- 
lem of importance which historians of 
the discovery of America have to solve 
(for the apparently authentic but re- 
sultless voyages of the Northmen, the 
semi-mythical adventures of the Zuni, 
etc., are little worth a laborious investi- 
gation) is a psychological matter—it is 
simply the personal character of Colum- 
bus himself, on the interpretation of 
which not only much of his biography, 
but not a little of the history of his 





QUERIES 


discoveries must be based... . The his- 
tory of the first discovery and explora- 
tion of the New World comprises a series 
of narratives fully as interesting, when 
first told, as the ‘Thousand Nights and 
One Night,’ and more improving to study, 
it may be plausibly alleged, than even 
the unexpurgated version of that ven- 
erable body of romance. And had the 
new world, once discovered and _par- 
tially known, relapsed into darkness and 
the way across the sea been forgotten, 
the Quatuor Navigations of Vespucci 
(if ever written) might have taken the 
place of the seven voyages of Sinbad the 
Sailor, and gossiping Peter Martyr of 
Anghiera might have been the Western 
Scheherazade. It is difficult for us who 


know already what coasts and rivers the 
early explorers were to find, to realize 
the feelings of the generation that read 


the letters of Columbus and Cortez. The 
wonders of travelin yet unexplored parts 
of the earth can never have for us the 
same freshness as to men who knew little 
of the laws of nature and human history 
ruling in their own hemisphere, and had 
no confident assurance that the laws they 
knew would hold good in the New World. 

Accurate and scientific historical labor 
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is often accused of making its produc- 
tions dull, and some of those who pro- 
mote scientific study have too rashly 
accepted the charge as a necessary truth. 
Undoubtedly impartial and rigorous in- 
vestigation tends to diminish the pict- 
uresqueness of historical narrative. It 
reduces alike the greatness of heroes, 
the goodness of saints, and the black- 
ness of villains, and shows, as a rule, that 
particular individuals were responsible 
for much less than is popularly credited 
them. This process has the disadvan- 
tage of depriving those who like violent 
contrasts of their beloved dramatic or 
rather melodramatic effects ; but to those 
who desire to study real life, it is far 
more interesting as well as more scien- 
tific, to treat of historical events as re- 
sulting from the probable interaction of 
conceivable characters and causes. The 
general result of inquiry and criticism 
applied to the history of American dis- 
covery has been, as elsewhere, to level 
down the heroes and saints, and level 
up the knaves and fools, without, 
however, altering their traditional char- 


‘acters completely.—A. R. Ropes’ Early 


Explorations of America, Real and Im- 
aginary, in the Historical Review. 


QUERIES 


SENEcAS—The name Seneca, as denot- 
ing a tribe of the Iriquois, I do not find 
explained by Morgan. He says they 
called themselves Nundawaonos, mean- 
ing dig-hill people. These Indians in all 
early French books I have noticed are 
called Tsonnontuans. Is Seneca a cor- 
ruption of that name? and what*is the 
etymology of the aboriginal name ? 
When is it first met with ? 

James D. BUTLER 

MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


PusLic LAND—Zditor Magazine of 
American History: Was the “ Township 
of public land” presented to Lafayette 
by Congress during his visit to this coun- 
try in 1824 ever located? If so, where? 

Wm. CoBLEIGH 

GRAFTON, DAKOTA. 


Horse& CHESTNUT—What is the origin 
of this name as applied to a tree ? 


WILMOT 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
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WHALEY, THE REGICIDE—Can any one 
give me the following particulars con- 
cerning Colonel Whaley, the regicide, who 
at the Restoration fled to this country ? 


REPLIES 


(1) The date of his arrival. (2) Where he 

settled. (3) Date of death. (4) Names 

of his male issue. ANTHONY AMOUX 
New York, February 9, 1887. 


REPLIES 


CONTINENTAL CONGRESS—“ BRITISH 
MUSEUM” [xvii. 174]—Will find in the 
Statesman’s Manual, Vol. 1V., p. 1511 (N. 
Y., 1853), in the American Almanac for 
1834, p. 98, and in Poore’s Political 
Register and Congressional Directory, N. 
Y., 1878, the list of members of the 
Continental Congress of which he is 


in quest. A. O. C. GRIFFIN 
Boston, February 8, 1887. 


CONTINENTAL CONGRESS [xvii. 174] 
—At the end of Vol. II., History of the 
American Revolution, by David Ramsay, 
M. D., of South Carolina, London, 1793, 
is “An Alphabetical List of the Mem- 
bers of Congress who attended from the 
several States from 5th November, 1774, 
to the 3d of March, 1789.” The No- 
vember in this title is, of course, a mis- 
print for September. Rost. H. Hay 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA, February 5, 1887. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH [xvii. 77] Za- 
itor of Magazine of American History: 
In reply to the question regarding the 
visit of Sir Walter Raleigh to America, 
we quote the following extract from 
Smith’s works, London edition, 1629, p. 
99, which shows that the statement has 
some foundation: “In the year of our 
Lord, 1586, Sir Walter Raleigh and his 
associates prepared a ship of a hundred 
tuns, fraughted plentifully of all things 
necessary; but before they set sayle 


from LZngland it was Easter. And ar- 
riving at Hatorask they after some 
time spent in seeking the Collony up 
in the Country, and not finding them 
returned with all the provision again to 
England.” 

The context seems to prove that the 
progressive Raleigh made an effort to 
recover his lost colony by a trip to 
America, and the fact that the name 
of no other commander is mentioned 
in connection with that expedition, leads 
to the belief that Raleigh himself com- 
manded. EDWARD INGLE 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


JOHN Cc. SPENCER [xvii. 128]—It 
was misprinted, the statement that he 
was Secretary of the “Navy”; he was 
Secretary of War under President Tyler 
from October, 1841, to March, 1843, 
when he was transferred to the Treasury 
Department. EDITOR 


COMMANDER MACKENZIE [xvii. 128]— 
Young Philip Spencer was a graduate of 


Union College. He had a classmate and 
intimate friend, young Charles Borland, 
of Montgomery, Orange County, to 
whom he said when they graduated : 
“Now, Charlie, a short life and a mer- 
ry one.” We had this fact from young 
Borland, in a letter, soon after young 
Spencer was hung. W. J. BLAKE 
CARMEL, NEW YorK. 
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SOCIETIES. 


THE NEW YORK GENEOLOGICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY held its annual 
meeting at 64 Madison Avenue, on the 
evening of January 13. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: president, Gen. James Grant Wil- 
son ; first vice-president, Dr. Ellsworth 
Eliot ; second vice-president, Dr. Henry 
R. Stiles; corresponding secretary, Ru- 
fus King; recording secretary, Thomas 
G. Evans; treasurer, Dr. George H. 
Butler ; librarian, Samuel Burhans, Jr. ; 
register of pedigrees, Clarence W. 
Bowen; executive committee, Dr. Ells- 
worth Eliot, Frederick D. Thompson, 
Thomas G. Evans, Dr. Thomas A. 
Fletcher ; publication committeé, Rev. 
Beverley R. Betts, Dr. Henry R. Stiles, 
Charles B. Moore, Dr. Samuel S. Purple, 
Gen. James Grant Wilson; committee 
on bibliographical biography, Mr. Chas. 
B. Moore, Mr. T. B. Bleecker, Jr. 

General Wilson then read an interesting 
paper on “ Richard Henry Dana,” who 
was born in Cambridge in 1815. After 
touching upon the events of his early life, 
the orator said : “ During the years 1859- 
60 Mr. Dana made a tour around the 
world, visiting California a second time, 
the Hawaiian Islands, China, Japan, 
India and Egypt, returning through 
Europe. Six years later, by request of 
the family of Henry Wheaton, he engaged 
in the preparation ‘of a new edition of 
Wheaton’s International Law, bringing 
up that standard work from 1848, when 
Mr. Wheaton died, to the time of the 
publication of the revised book. The 
task, which in some respects Mr. Dana 


performed successfully, entailed upon 
Vor. XVII.—No. 3 —18 


him much subsequent annoyance. Some 
of his original annotations were regarded 
with particular favor, and his note on the 
neutrality laws of the United States and 
Great Britain was translated by order of 
our Government to be used by the arbi- 
trators at Geneva in 1872.” 

The President also called attention to 
the progressive condition of the Society, 
which has added largely to its member- 
ship during the past year, and, through 
the efforts of its building committee, is 
hoping soon to have a home of its own, 
where its valuable library will be arranged 
in more appropriate quarters. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
ciety held its sixty-fifth annual meeting 
on the t1thof January. The vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Charles W. Parsons, in the chair. 
The meeting was occupied with the read- 
ing of reports, and the annual address of 
President Gammell. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year : 
president, William Gammell ; first vice- 
president, Francis Brinley ; second vice- 
president, Dr. C. W. Parsons ; secretary, 
Amos Perry; treasurer, Richmond P. 
Everett ; committee on nominations, A. 
V. Jenks, William Staples, W. Maxwell 
Greene ; committee on lectures, Amos 
Perry, William Gammell and B. B. Ham- 
mond; committee on buildings and 
grounds, Isaac H. Southwick, Henry J. 
Steere and Royal C. Taft ; committee on 
library, Charles W. Parsons, William B. 
Weeden, Stephen H. Arnold. 

The Society also held a meeting on the 
25th of January, vice-president Dr. 
Charles W. Parsons in the chair. The 
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essay read on the occasion was by Dr. 
F. G. Clark, the subject being “ Sanitary 
Science in Rhode Island,” which pointed 
strongly to the inestimable advantage 
derived from strict quarantine laws and 
their enforcement. There was a great 
number of details presented concerning 
this branch of Rhode Island history, and 
the tracing of the legislative history es- 
pecially was minute. At the close Dr. 
Reuben A. Guild moved a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Clark, and Dr. Parsons spoke con- 
cerning the great advance in sanitary 
and medical skill during the time cov- 
ered by the paper. 


THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
WISCONSIN, at its annual meeting in 
January, was obliged to accept with 
much regret the resignation of Lyman 


C. Draper, LL.D., the corresponding 
secretary of the Society since 1854, a 
period of thirty-three years. His suc- 
cessor, Reuben G. Thwaites, is eminently 
fitted by education, taste, and experi- 
ence for the responsible position, a gen- 
tleman who has been for the past ten 
years on the editorial staff of the State 
Journal. The meeting was one of great 
interest throughout. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year : 
president, Hon. John A. Rice Merton; 
vice-presidents, Hon. Harlow S. Orton, 
LL.D., Madison; Hon. Morgan L. Martin, 
Green Bay ; Hon. James T. Lewis, LL. 
D., Columbus ; Hon. James Sutherland, 
Janesville ; Hon. M. M. Davis, Baraboo ; 
Chauncey C. Britt, Esq., Portage City ; 
Hon. John H. Rountree, Platteville ; 
Hon. Simeon Mills, Madison ; Hon. J. 
F. Potter, East Troy ; Samuel Marshall, 
Esq., Milwaukee ; Hon. John T. King- 
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ston, Necedah; Gen. David Atwood, 
Madison ; Hon. Moses M. Strong, Min- 
eral Point ; Hon. C. L. Colby, Milwau- 
kee ; Hon. J. J. Guppey, Portage City ; 
and John E. Burton, Geneva Lake. 
Honorary vice-presidents, Hon. Cyrus 
Woodman, Massachusetts; F. L. Billon, 
St. Louis ; Robert Clarke, Ohio ; Benson 
J. Lossing, LL. D., Dover Plains, N. Y.; 
Hon. L. J. Farwell, Missouri; W. H. 
Wyman, Cincinnati; Charles Fairchild, 
Massachusetts ; Col. S. V. Shipman, IIli- 
nois; Hon. Amasa Cobb, Nebraska; 
Col. R. T. Durrett, Louisville ; Samuel 
H. Hunt, Newton, N. J.; and Simon 
Gratz, Pennsylvania. Corresponding 
secretary, Reuben G. Thwaites ; record- 
ing secretary, Elisha Burdick ; treasurer, 
Frank F. Proudfit ; librarian, Daniel S. 
Durrie. 


‘THE ALBANY HISTORICAL AND ART SO- 
cieETy—The success of the Loan Exhibi- 
tion in Albany during the bi-centennial 
celebration in the summer of 1886 has re- 
sulted in the organization of this Society 
on a substantial basis. Its incorporators 
are: J. Townsend Lansing, Albert Vander 
Veer, John T. Norton, William Bayard 
Van Rensselaer, J. Howard King, John 
Boyd Thacher, William O. Stillmann, 
Erastus D. Palmer, Wheeler B. Melius. 
Robert C. Pruyn, William Winslow Cran- 
nell, Jacob H. Ten Eyck, Abraham Lan- 
sing, John H. Van Antwerp, Walter D. 
Nicholas, Richard Varick De Witt, Wal- 
ter Dickson, Clarence A. Walworth, 
Duncan Campbell, Irving Browne, John 
V. L. Pruyn, Maurice E. Viele, Amasa 
J. Parker, Jr., John E. McElroy, Garret 
A. Van Allen, Douw H. Fonda, Robert 
H. Waterman, S. N. D. North, Henry 
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James Ten Eyck, Harmon P. Read, 
George D. Feary and James H. Man- 
ning. The president of the Society is 
J. Townsend Lansing; vice-president, 
Albert Vander Veer; treasurer, William 
Bayard Van Rensselaer ; recording sec- 
retary, John T. Norton. The work of 
the Society is divided into six depart- 
ments, viz.: fine arts, bric-4-brac, books 
and manuscripts, furniture and old dress, 
military and Indian relics, ceramics and 
ivories. Members are classed as annual, 
life, non-resident and honorary. Annual 
members pay an annual fee of five dol- 
lars, and may become life members on 
the payment of fifty dollars. 


THE ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY at 
its annual meeting elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: presi- 
dent, E. H. Roberts; first vice-president, 
Dr. I. S. Hartley ; second vice-president, 
D. E. Wager ; third vice-president, John 
F. Seymour ; recording secretary, Dr. M. 
M. Bagg; corresponding secretary, Gen. 
C. W. Darling ; librarian, F. C. Ingalls ; 
treasurer, W. C. Rowley ; executive com- 
mittee, Alexander Seward, chairman; 
George C. Sawyer, Daniel Batchelor, S. 
G. Visscher ; councillors, Ward Hunt, 
R. S. Williams and A. T. Goodwin. 

Reports and general business occupied 
the entire session. In the evening the 
Society assembled in Library Hall and 
listened to the annual address by Pro- 
fessor F. M. Burdick, of Hamilton. His 
subject was, “Is Local History Worth 
Studying?” and from his able and ele- 
gant arguments, one is easily led to 
believe that there are no bounds to be 
set to the study of local history. It 
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can proceed indefinitely and with incal- 
culable usefulness. 

In the course of his discourse he said : 
“One of the most striking contrasts af- 
forded by our local institutions is that 
between the New England town and the 
Virginia county. ‘The old explana- 
tion of the difference was that New 
England was settled by Puritans and 
Virginia by cavaliers A careful study 
of early local history shows that this 
explanation does not explain. The New 
England township is seen not to be an 
original creation of Puritan political 
genius, and the Virginia county not the 
result of cavalier perversion. When the 
Puritan settlers organized their petty self- 
governing communities they reproduced, 
in the main, an institution of the mother 
country. The officers, the laws, the cus- 
toms of these new towns were mostly 
copies, not inventions. Even the three 
constables, who by the town laws of 
Salem were to be at the three doors of 
the church to keep the boys in and the 
dogs out, were performing the same 
duties assigned to English constables. 
The history of the Puritan settlements 
in Virginia and Maryland shows that 
Puritans, like cavaliers, were unable to 
evolve the township in colonies when 
soil and climate made the cultivation 
of vast estates by slave labor profitable. 
Another view of the town which is seen 
to be mistaken is that presented by Mr. 
Palfrey ; that the town was borrowed 
by the other colonies from Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Irving Elton has shown that 
the Dutch villages along the Hudson 
originated not as imitations of the Mass- 
achusetts towns, but in local municipal 
institutions of Holland.” 
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Tue Cayuca County Historica. 
Society held its annual meeting in Au- 
burn, New York, on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 8; General William H. Seward 
in the chair. The annual election re- 
sulted in the choice of the following 
officers: president, William H. Seward ; 
vice-president, Benjamin B. Snow ; cor- 
responding secretary, Frank W. Richard- 
son ; recording secretary, David M. Dun- 
ning; treasurer, Nelson B. Eldred; 
librarian and custodian, John H. Os- 
borne ; historical secretary, Darius War- 
ren Adams. 

President Seward’s annual address was 
a review of the profitable work accom- 
plished by the Society during the year, 
and a congratulatory message on the 
prosperity of the institution. He made 
several recommendations to the trustees 
in the line of progress, among them the 
opening of the rooms to the general pub- 
lic, the exhibition of archives, etc. 

President Seward presented a paper on 
“ Hobbies, and those we have ridden in 
1886 ;” which revealed the value of bob- 
bies in history as originating many great 
movements in the world’s civilization. 
He made a plea for the legitimacy of 
hobbies in every community, and advo- 
cated the choice by every citizen of at 
least one good hobby, contending that 
the riding of one would bring profit not 
only to its rider, but to the people among 
whom he lived. The writer reviewed par- 
ticularly the hobbies that had been active 
in Auburn during the past year, the results 
’ accomplished by them, and their value to 
the community. The paper was inter- 
esting and full of practical suggestions. 
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It was announced that Publication No. 
5, containing Mayor Wheeler’s paper on 
“ Ancient and Modern Sewers,” would be 
issued at an early day. 


THe GeEorGIA HisToRICAL SOCIETY 
held its forty-eighth annual meeting on 
the evening of February 14, at Hodgson 
Hall, Savannah. There was no anniver- 
sary address, but reports were read, and 
officers for the ensuing year elected, 
as follows: president, Hon. Henry R. 
Jackson; vice-presidents, General G. 
Moxley Sorrel, General Alexander R, 
Lawton ; corresponding secretary, Cap- 
tain Robert Falligant ; treasurer, William 
S. Bogart; librarian, William Harden ; 
curators, Colonel Charles H. Olmstead, 
A. Schwaab, W. D. Harden, Colonel 
John Screven, R. J. Larcombe, W. H. 
Baker, Colonel George A. Mercer. 

The report of Mr. William Harden, 
who has been the Society’s librarian for 
eighteen years, was most interesting. He 
stated the accessions to the library during 
the past year to have been five hundred 
and seventy-nine bound volumes, and five 
hundred and eighty-four pamphlets. He 
said the visitors to the library were con- 
stantly increasing. Among other things, 
he earnestly recommended the publica- 
tion, either in full or in part, of the So- 
ciety's yearly transactions. 

In response to an inquiry concerning 
the Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Director Brandt made a very interesting 
report in regard to what is being done 
there and in regard to the art school which 
he has recently established. 
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COLLECTIONS OF THE HUGUENOT 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA. Vol. I., 8vo, pp. 
431. New York. 1886. Published by the 
Society. 

This elegantly printed and carefully edited 
initial volume of a collection that will unques- 
tionably prove a most valuable contribution to 
American history, is particularly rich in exact 
reprints of the church registers of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, the bulk of the work being 
devoted to this material. The introduction is 
from the pen of Rev. A. V. Wittmeyer, pastor 
of the Church du St. Esprit, who gives an elab- 
orate history of this representative Huguenot 
church in New York from its first formation to 
the present time. He divides his sketch into 
four nearly equal periods, the first of which ex- 
tends from 1628 to 1688; the second, from 1688 
to 1750; the third, from 1750 to 1804; and the 
fourth, from 1804 to 1886. One of the features 
of curious interest in his engaging narrative is 
the affair of Rev. Louis Rou in 1724, a clergy- 
man who had been invited by the French Prot- 
estants of New York to cross the Atlantic and 
become their pastor, and who soon became in- 
volved in a dispute that grew into a quarrel 
of no small magnitude. He was, according to 
Smith, the historian, a man of learning, but 
proud, pleasurable, and passionate, whatever 
that means; and his successor, for whom he 
was set aside, was distinguished chiefly for dull- 
ness and goodness. Cadwallader Colden, in 
commenting upon Smith’s phraseology, says 
that Mr. Rou ‘‘ was bookish and, as such men 
frequently are, peevish and had nothing of the 
courtly, polite Frenchman. The game of chess 
was the only amusement he took, and perhaps 
was too fond of it. It was said that he wrote a 
treatise on that game.” The trouble between 
the church and pastor became of so grave a 
character that the governor and council inter- 
fered in favor of the latter, which served to fan 
the fire of contention until it exercised a power- 
ful influence over public affairs. The appendix 
to the work contains nineteen historical docu- 
ments relating to the French Protestants in New 
York, and an index of family names. The 
illustrations include engravings of the second 
French Protestant church in New York erected 
in 1703; the third, of Sing Sing marble, built in 
1832; and the present Church du St. Esprit, in 
West Twenty-second Street, completed in 1863. 
The volume is issued in sumptuous style and in 
excellent taste; it is substantially bound in green 
cloth and red parchment. 


STUDY OF THE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
A Practical Handbook for Teachers. By AL- 


BERT F. BLAISDELL, A.M. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


The revised fourth edition of a work on the 
English classics indicates certainly that there is 
a pronounced revival of a branch of literary 
study that had a few years ago fallen largely 
into the background. Nor is the present the 
only volume of its class that teaches the same 
lesson. One can hardly take up a publisher's 
list without finding other indications that the 
fathers of English literature are receiving more 
consideration from their children than they have 
been accustomed to of late. The author of this 
handbook has devoted many years to work in 
the same direction. His ‘‘ Shakespeare Speak- 
er,” ‘‘ Memory Quotations,” and annotated edi- 
tions of ‘‘ Christmas Carol,” ‘‘Sketch Book,” 
‘* Vicar of Wakefield,’’ etc., have found their 
way into the hands of many teachers and 
scholars. The first edition of the present work 
was published when the study of English classics 
was just beginning to be recognized as a branch 
of public school education, and, no doubt, the 
revised form will commend itself to many who 
have hitherto trusted to their own ingenuity, 
supplemented by general knowledge of the 
standard authors. One of the author’s funda- 
mental ideas is to require students to translate 
into their own language some well-known poem, 
such as ‘‘ The Battle of Blenheim,” ‘‘ The 
Inchcape Rock,” or ‘‘ The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus,” expanding, contracting, and changing 
the phraseology so as to express in original 
terms the substance of the poem. Such exercise 
must cultivate a knowledge of the elasticity of 
the English tongue in a degree hardly to be at- 
tained by any other method. This is but one of a 
hundred suggestions which, in the hands of an 
intelligent teacher, must go far to lighten the 
labors of the class-room and stimulate an inter- 
est in all that is best in literature. Such hints, 
with copious selections for memorizing and 
other exercises, make up the body of the book, 
which concludes with a large number of ques- 
tions to be asked, the answers to which must be 
largely drawn from individual research. 


16mo, pp. 303. 


HISTORY OF THE TOWN OF EASTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. By Witiam L. 
CHAFFIN. 8vo, pp. 838. Cambridge. 1886. 
John Wilson & Son. 

The practical value of the minute study of 
local history can never be over-estimated. Apart 
from its relation to general history, it quickens 
public interest in names and deeds and contro- 
versies that otherwise would pass into oblivion, 
and gives to a community a sense of self-respect 
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which could never be attained without attention 
to its own annals. Mr. Chaffin, in his admirable 
work before us, has performed a service of the 
first importance to his townsmen and to the gen- 
eral reader. Commencing with the topography 
of Easton, his narrative moves forward easily, 
touching with elaborate care upon the original 
purchase of Taunton, the boundary-line contro- 
versy, and the individuality of the first settlers. 
Prior to 1725, fifty-nine families had settled in 
the place. The origin of the Easton Church, 
and a sketch of its first minister, Elder William 
Pratt, form the subject of the fourth chapter. 
The eight years’ ministry of the Rev. Matthew 
Short, with quotations from some of his sermons, 
is another quaintly interesting feature of the 
book. When he died, a proposition was made 
in town-meeting to pay eighteen pounds, 
eleven shillings, sixpence, for his funeral 
charges, but only about half of it was voted. 
Then comes the ministry of Rev. Joseph Belcher, 
who was called tothe parish in 1731. The sum 
of fourteen geese was voted to defray the ex- 
penses of the ordination. The author says: 
“‘ Ordination services were important affairs in 
those days. Not only were the most impressive 
religious services held, but there was also a great 
deal of hearty feasting, and not infrequently 
considerable money was spent for good liquors 
as well as food. In some places, though per- 
haps never in Easton, an ordination was a two 
days’ affair and was ended with a ball, at which 
were music and dancing. It is well to think 
of these things when we are tempted to fall into 
the too common cant of condemning our early 
fathers as so rigidly austere and gloomy.” 

The fourteenth chapter is devoted to ‘‘ Easton 
in the Revolutionary War,” and is noteworthy 
in many respects. The public schools as well 
as the churches are traced in their development 
in subsequent pages, also the foundation of eight 
libraries, which shows the intellectual bent of the 
population. The Ames Free Library has a hand- 
some building a picture of which appears 
among the illustrations. It contains upward 
of eleven thousand books, and a large number of 
papers and periodicals supply the needs of the 
beautiful reading-room. Mr. Chaffin’s volume 
is fully and excellently illustrated with maps, 
views, and portraits. It is printed in large, clear 
type on fine paper and substantially bound. 

e have rarely met with a work of this character 
where every part of it exhibited such painstak- 
ing and conscientious research, or where scat- 
tered material has been chosen and brought into 
use with more judgment, skill, and perfect suc- 
cess. 


THE LITTLE MASTER. By J. T. Trow- 
BRIDGE. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 230. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. 


Mr. Trowbridge’s many stories are so familiar 
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to the public, and so exceptionally popular 
withal, that there is almost nothing to say con- 
cerning a new one, except that, like all its pre- 
decessors, it is a bit of real life related with a 
charming straightforward simplicity that leaves 
little tobe desired. ‘The perplexities of a young 
schoolmaster and his first insight into. village 
politics and the ways of the world afford the 
motive for this tale, which is as entertaining to 
grown-up people as it must be to the boys and 
girls for whom it is intended. 


THE HAKES FAMILY GENEALOGY. By 
Harry HAKEs. 8vo, pp. 87. 1886. Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania. 


The rame Hakes in the United States is sup- 
posed to have originated with Solomon Hakes, 
who settled in Stonington, Connecticut, about 
1709. Ever since that time, some of the family 
have continued to reside in that town, keeping 
alive to some extent the legends of their ances- 
tors. The author of this volume has not been 
able to ascertain any facts about the ancestry of 
the family beyond Solomon, but has gathered 
into genealogical tables a goodly list of names 
since the period in which that personage lived. 
The investigation will undoubtedly be stimulated 
through Mr. Hakes’ efforts, and we predict he 
will obtain further information in a variety of 
directions involving a revised edition of this 
genealogical study. 


SIMPLICITY AND FASCINATION. 
ANNE BELL. 16mo, pp. 499. Boston: 
& Shepard. 

The fact that this novel is English and 
lengthy and stupid is the only apparent reason 
for its republication on this side the Atlantic. 
While the international copyright Jaw remains in 
the future, we must expect the not infrequent 
infliction of such books as this. It is at least a 
satisfaction, though a meagre one, that a few 
American compositors and binders have been 
paid for their work in securing its publication. 


By 
Lee 


ANCESTRY OF WILLIAM SHIPLEY 
HAINES, with some account of the descend- 
ants of John and Joseph Haines and Colonel 
Cowperthwait. Compiled by WILLIAM FRAN- 
cis CREAGAR. 8vo, pamphlet, pp. 81. Phil- 
adelphia. 1887. Patterson & White, Printers. 
These researches, the author tells us, were 

commenced with the object of preparing an 

account of one branch of the Haines family, but 
other information coming to his notice concerning 
several other related families, he thought it wise 
to incorporate the same into these pages. In all 
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cases he has given his authorities, which are 
chiefly wills, surveys, conveyances, and church 
and meeting records. The work includes, with 
others, the Hollingshead, Cowperthwait, Han- 
cock, and Engle genealogies, although the larger 
space is given to the descendants of Richard and 
Margaret Haines, of Aynhoe-on-the-Hill, in the 
County of Northampton, England. who, in April, 
1682, sailed, with three sons, for New Jersey. 
Their eldest son had already settled in Burlington 
County, whom they joined on their arrival. An 
index of nearly nine hundred names adds mate- 
rially to the value of the pamphlet, which seems 
to have been prepared with notable accuracy. 


HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN NEW BERN, N.C., with 
a Resumé of Early Ecclesiastical Affairs in 
Eastern North Carolina, and a Sketch of the 
Early Days of New Bern, N. C. By Rev. L. 
C. Vass, A. M. 8vo, pp. 196. Richmond, 
Virginia. 1886. Whittet & Shepperson, 
Printers. 


The general character of the early settlers of 
North Carolina forms one of the most important 
features of the opening chapter of this excellent 


work. There were, it seems, many highly edu- 
cated citizens in different parts of the province, 
who lived in considerable style; there were 
honest, diligent and hospitable farmers; and 
there was also a vast amount of ignorance 


and shiftlessness. Religious worship, vestries, 
churches and glebes were first established by 
public taxation in 1701. The clergy, however, 
were reluctantly supported, and their small sup- 
plies often withheld. Bitter complaints were 
made, and some that might have been unreason- 
able. One minister writes, the author tells us, 
“‘T never received the value of a bushel of corn 
since I was concerned here, but what I got by 
weddings.”” Another says, ‘‘ I did once hope to 
have pork and bacon of my own, but shall not 
have a morsel to eat save wheat I feed with In- 
dian corn, which is very scarce with me. . 

I have nothing to buy with, let one’s wants be 
what they will: swamp water goes down worse 
in winter than in summer.” The Mecklenburg 
declaration in 1775, a sketch of Hugh William- 
son, and the Presbyterian settlements, occupy 
several prominent pages. But the chief portion 
of the volume is devoted, as the title indicates, 
to the history of the Presbyterian Church in New 
Bern. The town was laid out in 1710, and re- 
ceived its name in compliment to Bern, the birth- 
place of the two principal leaders of the colony ; 
it was made a township, covering two hundred 
and fifty acres, in 1723, and soon became the 
capital of the colony. The palace of Governor 
Tryon, begun in 1767 and completed in 1770, is 
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described in detail; Judge Martin says it was 
superior to any dwelling of the kind at the time 
in British North America. From the rear of the 
palace a terrace sloped down to the Trent River, 
and the views from its windows were very fine. 
The palmy days of New Bern were between the 
close of the war of 1812 and about 1825. The 
edifice of the Presbyterian Church was completed 
and opened for worship in 1822. Biographical 
sketches of its entire succession of pastors since 
that date are given. Mr. Vass, the present 
pastor, since 1866, was born in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia ; his father was a grandson of the Laird 
of Sluis, belonging to the historic Highland clan 
of ‘‘Cumming,” in Scotland. The book displays 
a large amount of careful research, and its tone 
is elevated, graceful, and highly instructive. 
The author has rescued from oblivion much im- 
portant data, and placed it in compact and per- 
manent form for future reference. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1885. 
Vol. I. The Development of American 
Thought. By CHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 
8vo, pp. 535. New York and London, 1887: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


We quite agree with Professor Richardson in 
his expressed opinion that no critical task is more 
difficult and delicate than that of estimating the 
rank and analyzing the achievements of American 
authors. The critic must have wide learning, a 
great facility for reading much in a short time, a 
clear insight into the methods of thought and the 
subjects treated by writers, and the soundest of 
judgment, without prejudice or partiality. And 
then, if he essays to grasp the great whole and 
illustrate in one volume the various phases in the 
rise and development of American thought during 
two hundred and seventy-five years of progress, 
what more is to be expected than a just and com- 
prehensive survey? The book is intensely interest- 
ing. Professor Richardson is a charming writer, 
his style magnetic and inspiring, always taking 
the reader forward rapidly. He introduces a 
few representative authors in each decade or 
generation as he proceeds, and holds them up to 
view, sometimes with a clear-cut analysis of 
their intellectual qualities and works, and again 
with only a bald statement of their relative rank 
in literature. The volume is crowded with in- 
formation, and while we do not always agree 
with the author in his conclusions, hé is, never- 
theless, to be warmly congratulated on having 
so nearly achieved a true perspective in the result 
of his personal and indefatigable studies. He 
says, among other good things: ‘‘ Wars have 
done little for American literature; peace has 
done much and will do more.” Concerning 
different parts of this country he says, ‘‘ The 
seeds of American literature were most effectively 
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sown in New England, but its growth has been 
subject to complex influences in other parts of 
the country—influences sometimes favorable 
and sometimes injurious.... New York 
city and State have affected American literature 
in a broader and more cosmopolitan, but less 
earnest and powerful, manner than have Boston 
and New England. The local characteristics of 
this distributing centre, are modified more and 
more by the steady infiux of intelligent men and 
women from other parts of the country, who go 
to New York as they would go from Edinburgh 
to London. New York, and not Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, or San Francisco, is able to 
present some picture of the country as a whole. 
It is not, and will not be, to the United States 
just what London is to England or Paris to 
France, but its general relation is similar to that 
of the two great European literary capitals. 
And it should not be forgotten that from New 
York and Pennsylvania, not from Massachusetts 
or Virginia, came those books-which first gave 
to America a literary name in Europe.” 

In discussing Edward Everett, Professor Rich- 
ardson says: ‘“‘ He possessed neither massive 
strength nor intense fire. He was, in truth, an 
academic orator ; bearing many marks of simi- 
larity to John Quincy Adams. He was a pleas- 
ant winsome speaker, whose chief error was that, 


too often, he only praised or expounded, when 
he might have added blame to his commendations 


and analyses. He was not a great creator, not 
an irresistible destroyer. ... On the roth 
of November, 1863, was dedicated, in the pres- 
ence of a large and distinguished company, the 
national cemetery on the battle-field of Gettys- 
burg, the turning-point of the civil war. Bya 
natural choice, Everett was selected to deliver 
the principal oration, as being the most eminent 
living orater in the United States. His speech 
was in his most felicitous style, and well repre- 
sented the oratorical school to which he belonged. 
The language was choice, the classical allusions 
were apt, the modern descriptions were poetic 
yet just, and the spirit, though saddened, was 
hopeful for the future nation. Everett’s words 
were those of the American orator of the middle 
period—after the Revolution and the making of 
the nation, and before the new time of freedom 
from conventional rules. On the same day 
President Lincoln delivered his famous Gettys- 
burg address. The contrast between these two 
well-known funeral orations could not have been 
more marked. Everett's was long, Lincoln’s 
short; Everett’s drew allusions from classic 
history, Lincoln’s went no farther back than the 
record of American nationality; Everett’s dis- 
played the culture of the Boston university man 
and the European resident ; Lincoln’s was the 
plain speech of an unlettered native of Kentucky 
and citizen of- Illinois. The range and ultimate 
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direction of American literature—to which both 
orators clearly belong—could not have been 
better illustrated than by their variant methods 
and similar results.” 


CHARACTER PORTRAITS OF WASH- 
INGTON, as delineated by Historians, Ora- 
tors, and Divines. Selected and arranged in 
chronological order, with Biographical Notes 
and References. By W. S. BAKER. Square 
8vo, pp. 351. Philadelphia, 1887: Robert 
M. Lindsay. 


This work is decidedly refreshing. It has 
become so painfully the fashion among a certain 
class of American writers to disparage Washing- 
ton and affect originality by attempting to teach 
the rising generation that he was only an ordi- 
nary man, not even a hero or a great general, 
that the heartiest welcome should be extended 
to Mr. Baker’s book. He has gathered into its 
handsome pages, with no little skill, sound judg- 
ment, and critical good taste, a series of per- 
sonal sketches of Washington by contemporaries 
and travelers, and tributes to him from illus- 
trious writers both in this country and Europe. 
In every instance the extract 1s accompanied 
with an adequate notice ofthe author, and we 
have in all cases the exact date of the produc- 
tion. Samuel Stanhope Smith, the son-in-law 
of Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, for instance, writes 
of Washington in 1800: ‘‘ His whole character 
was consistent. Equally industrious with his 
plow, as with his sword, he esteemed idleness 
and inutility the greatest disgrace of man, whose 
powers attain perfection only by constant and 
vigorous action, and who is by Providence in 
so many social relations, only to do good.” 
Chateaubriand, the celebrated French author, 
writes in 1828, drawing forcible comparisons 
between Washington and Bonaparte: ‘‘ Wash- 
ington and Bonaparte sprang from the bosom of 
a republic, both born of liberty, the one was 
faithful to it, the other betrayed it. Washing- 
ton raises his nation to independence ; a retired 
magistrate he sinks quietly to rest beneath his 
paternal roof, amid the regrets of his country- 
men and the veneration of all nations. Bona~- 
parte robbed a nation of its independence; a 
fallen emperor, he is hurried into exile. The 
republic of Washington exists ; the empire of 
Bonaparte is destroyed.” The character of 
Washington is a national possession. Many of 
the books and periodicals which Mr. Baker has 
laid under contribution are rare, or at least not 

enerally known and accessible ; and even care- 
ful students of American history will find much 
that is new to them in his compilation. 














